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EASTERN EUROPE, 


HE troubles which Austria has to confront in Dalmatia 

- and the occupied provinces are sufficiently serious to 
necessitate military preparations’ on a considerable scale. 
The regiments quartered in the disturbed districts are to 
be brought up to their full war strength, and it is 
calculated that by this means the Government will 
have a force of at least thirty thousand men at its 
disposal. The serious character of the operations con- 
templated has further been marked by an inevi- 
table appeal to the Delegations for money, and by 
a formal and very stringent notice being given to the 
journals that severe punishment will follow on any news 
being published that would be of any assistance to the 
enemy. It is thus war on which Austria is embarking, if 
war on a small scale. Hitherto the incidents of the 
struggle, if accurately reported, can scarcely be said to 
show anything like a state of regular war. Small bands 
of insurgents, scarcely ever exceeding two hundred in 
number, attack an outlying post where an officer and a 
handful of soldiers are keeping watch. They are repulsed, 
but they manage to inflict a few losses and to carry off 
their own numerous dead. Other bands pounce on 
convoys of provisions, and sometimes gratify théir 
hopes of plunder. Others, again, fall on parties of gen- 
darmes, and carry off prisoners, whom they kill and 
mutilate with all the barbarities which the ingenuity 
of savages can suggest. But it is not because a 
few insurgents do these things that Austria has to 
make preparations for war ; it is because in the oc- 
cupied provinces there are not any inhabitants who 
are not insurgents. The whole population is against 
Austria, although each of its sections is ready to tear the 
others in pieces. Society is in that very primitive state in 
which every man’s hand is against his brother, and all are 
against the outsider who bids them keep the peace. But 
the geographical position of these interesting savages is 
such that they cannot be left to the mere workings of 
their own sanguinary thoughts. They are acted on by 
carrents of thought and feeling coming from a closely 
neighbouring world. The Mahometans are agitated by 
the breath of that curious movement of the Mahometan 
world which is known as Pan-Islamism. The Christians, 
if they are to be complimented with the name, are more or 
Tess penetrated with the vagae aspirations which are 
summed up in Panslavism. These impulses from outside 
have lately acted with a force greater than usual. The 
Sutran has decided that he must put himself at the 
head of Pan-Islamism if he does not wish to be 
crushed by it, and the Servian Government has found 
itself obliged to arrest the Merroponiray, who was 
becoming too conspicuous as the champion of Panslay- 
ism. There is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
foreign Governments, as Governments, are inclined to 
give Austria trouble, or even secretly to foment insur- 
rection. Austria professes to be satisfied, and there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of the profession, that 
Russia is not working Panslavism, and that the Suiray 
is not working Pan-Islamism, to her hurt. The Prince of 
Montenecro, who is most nearly touched by the Bosnian 
insurrection, is admitted at Vienna to be behaving as 
well as he can possibly be expected to behave under very 
difficult circumstances. The Servian Government has 
given an unquestionable sign of its adhesion to the cause 
of order by its arrest of the Metroroitan. The outside 


influences that fan the Bosnian insurrection are the in- 
fluences of popular thought, not the influences of authori- 
tative direction; and the basis of the insurrection is the 
love of anarchy which fastens on a people that has never 
known aught but anarchy, and cannot conceive or endure 
anything but anarchy. 


The immediate cause of the outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion was the resolution of Austria to introduce the con- 
scription into the occupied provinces. The contingent 
which it was proposed to draw from the provinces was 
small, and the addition of a fewthousand disaffected recruits 
to the vast and efficient army of Austria was no gain in 
itself, and if a gain at all, could only be obtained at a cost 
ludicrously disproportionate to its value. The enforce- 
ment of the conscription was only used as a convenient 
and convincing means of raising the real issue between 
Austria and the inhabitants of the occupied provinces. 
They claimed to belong to a sort of No Man’s Land, 
where Christians might give themselves up to Panslavism 
and Mahometans to Pan-Islamism at their own sweet will, 
and all might cut each other’s throats as religious fana- 
ticism or secular impartiality might dictate. Nothing 
could tend more directly to knock this notion out of their 
heads than to show them that they had to serve inan army 
which might any day be directed to confront Panslavism 
or to march to Salonica, and must be continuaily 
employed in suppressing national habits of robbery and 
murder. The Suttan was at first inclined to protest 
against the introduction of the conscription into the pro- 
vinces, and there can be little question that he was tech- 
nically right. Theoretically the Bosnians are his subjects, 
and public law would regard as a monstrosity the doc- 
trine that the subjects of one Sovereign can be made 
to serve in the army of another. But Austria was not 
in a position to trouble herself about legal niceties. 
She could always fall back on that strange novelty, 
the mandate of Europe; and, if it could be urged that 
the mandate of Europe did not extend to applying a 
conscription to the Suuran’s soldiers, she also could reply 
that she had got the special mandate of Prince Bismarck 
—which answers the purpose as well, if not better. Prince 
Bismarck told the Surran to drop his protest, and the 
Suxran dropped it. The other Powers tacitly ratified the 
action of Austria, and it is with the earnest wishes of 
enlightened Europe for her speedy and complete success 
that she embarks on the very difficult task of introducing 
order into traditional homes of anarchy. The painful ex- 
periences which we and France have been good enough to 
afford her have happily convinced her in time of the folly 
of underrating the power of barbarians in a barren and 
mountainous country, and having realized that it was war 
she had got to make, she has had the good sense to take 
the field with an overpowering force. Even at the 
best, the task she has set herself is one of a very 
disagreeable and even painful kind. The hardships 
which her troops must endure in a winter campaign 
against an enemy which will be always trying to elude 
their grasp cannot fail to be severe; and the provinces, 
when conquered, will have to be held down with a ted 
which will try the patience of those who apply it quite as 
much as that of those to whom it is applied. 


But, however much Austria may dislike doing what ; 


she has got to do, she will ultimately have her reward in 
the principles she will have established, the good she 
will have wrought, and the confirmation she will have 
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given to European opinion. She will have planted civili- 
zation where civilization does not exist, and made order 
reign where order is unknown. She has brushed away 
some of the Suran’s theoretical claims very much as 
France brushed them away in the case of Tunis, and in 
both cases the Great Powers have so far ratified the act as 
to have left the Sunray to make an empty protest. But 
there the parallel ends. A year ago Tunis was a perfectly 
peaceful country, which was happy in its own way and 
satisfied with its sovereign, and in which life and pro- 
perty were reasonably safe. Into this abode of Oriental 
order France has introduced an anarchy not far short of 
that which prevails in Bosnia. It is quite true that 
France did not mean to create anarchy. No one supposes 
that she had any intentions so evil. She went to Tunis 
for nothing worse than to get concessions for Frenchmen, 
and to please M. Rovusran and his adventurous friends. 
Perhaps she also wished to learn, by what seemed a short 
and safe experiment, what kind of army she had got, and 
how it was managed. This object, at any rate, has been 
achieved. But, if France did not mean to create anarchy, 
she has created it; whereas Austria finds anarchy, and 
means to suppress it. In Kastern Europe, as everywhere 
else, the first and only thing is to look at the facts. What 
is true in one place is quite untrue in another. Anarchy 
does exist in Bosnia; it does not exist in Servia. When 
Austria spends blood and money in putting down anarchy 
in Bosnia, she is doing a good thing. If from mere aggres- 
sive ambition she attacked Servia, she would be doing a 
very bad thing; and the distinction is quite as 
much realized at Vienna as it can be in London. 
She has interests at stake in Bosnia which amply 
enable her to interfere, and she interferes not only for the 
general good of Europe, but with the concurrence of 
Kurope as the proper agent for agood purpose. And very 
much that may be said of Austria with regard to Bosnia 
applies to England as regards Egypt. Anarchy does not 
exist in Egypt, and every effort of patience, every art of 
good advice and diplomatic ingenuity should be exhausted 
in trying to ward off anarchy. If it shows itself, it will 
be for the general good of Europe that it should be sup- 
pressed ; and England will be called to take an active 
part in its suppression, not only by her unquestionable 
interests or her distinct pledges, but also, unless 
matters are much mismanaged, by the concurrent opinion 
of Europe. 


M. GAMBETTA’S FALL, 


M GAMBETTA has shown on a most conspicuous 
e stage and in a most striking manner that a 
man may unmake as well as make himself. He is the 
sole author of his own fall. If it had been a strongly 
placed enemy on whose overthrow he was bent, he could 
not have taken more pains to accomplish it. It is seldom 
that a Minister can be said with truth to have left no 
stone unturned to bring about his own defeat, but it is 
not an overcharged description of M. Gamperra’s tactics 
during the last week. There is a perverse ingenuity about 
the way in which he has united opposing factions against 
himself, and contrived that those who are most with him 
on one point shall be most against him on another. Hither 
of M. Gamperra’s mistakes would have been serious 
had it stood alone, but alone either might have 
been got over. It is the combination that has been 
fatal, because it is this that has prevented him from 
finding effective support on either side of the Chamber. 
There must be a majority among the deputies who dis- 
like the notion of unlimited revision, involving as it does 
the mischievous possibility of a constituent assembly. 
There may even be a majority who, if the question had 
been raised in a different way and ata different time, would 
not have allowed M. Gamberra to go to the country as the 
advocate of Scrutin de liste against Scrutin d’ arrondisseinent. 
But on the first of these points M. Gamperra had con- 
trived to give bitter offence to the advanced Republicans, 
while he had ve the moderate Republicans of the 
one means by which the proposal of unlimited revision 
could consistently be resisted. Not a year ago revision 
was esteemed a mere craze of the Extreme Left. The 
advocacy of it was left to men of the stamp of M. Baroper. 
When allowauce is made for the singular origin of the 
present French Constitution, and for the short time for 
which it had been in force, it had shown an unex- 


pected capacity of taking root. If M. Gamperra had 
made opposition to any revision whatever the foun- 
dation of his canvass last summer, there is little 
doubt that he would have carried the electors with 
him. By taking his stand on partial revision, he ac- 
customed the country to the idea that the Constitution 
wanted amendment, and involved himself ‘in a sericus 
difficulty of interpretation. Out of one and the same 
clause in the Constitution there had to be got an author- 
ization of partial revision, and a prohibition of complete 
revision. Unluckily, the article in question did not lend 
itself at all kindly to this double process. It simply declares 
that the Chambers shall have the right to declare either of 
their own accord or at the request of the President of the 
Republic, that there is cause for a revision of the Con- 
stitutional laws; and that after the two Chambers shall 
have come to this resolution they shall unite themselves in 
National Assembly and proceed to revision. M. GAmberra 
chose to construe these words as giving the two Chambers 
@ power not merely of specifying beforehand the matters 
upon which revision is needed, but of limiting the action of 
the National Assembly to those matters and no others. 
In his speech on Thursday he argued that all constituent 
assemblies had had their work prescribed for them in 
advance. This necessary precaution was to be found in 
every Constitution in Kurope, and tbe French Consti- 
tutions of 1795 and 1848 had explicitly given to the 
Legislature the right of determining to what particulars 
revision should be confined. This would be an excellent 
argument if the interpretation of the Constitutions of 
1795 or 1848 had been in question, but as M. GamsBerra 
applied it, it only gave prominence to the fact that the 
Constitution of 1875 has not been explicit on this point. 
When the framers of former Constitutions wished to give 
the Legislature this particular right they gave it in precise 
words, and to reason with M. Gamserra that the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 must be held to give the same, though these 
precise words are omitted, is to make public instruments 
mean whatever the Minister for the time being wishes 
them to mean. 


Perhaps M. Gamperra would have survived even this 
embarrassment if he had not been confronted, when address- 
ing the Committee appointed to consider the Government 
Revision Bill, by the inquiry what would be the proper 
course to take it the National Assembly should disregard 
the limitations imposed on it, and go on to revise the Uon- 
stitution in other particulars than those indicated in the 
resolution of the Chambers? M. Gamberta’s reply was to 


_ the effect that this would be a matter for the President of 


the Rerusiic to determine; and that, whatever his con- 
clusions might be, he would have no difficulty in finding a 
Minister to give effect to them. In spite of M. Grévyy’s 
disclaimer of the Paix, it may be assumed with some con 
fidence that, had this contingency arisen, M. Gamperra 
would not have founda President to give effect to the 
Minister’s conclusions. Probably M. Gawperra’s language 
before the Committee meant nothing more than that 
the speaker was irritated by unlooked-for opposition 
and by the necessity of inventing a theory on which 
to justify his declaration that the revising Assembly 
could not pull the Constitution to pieces at its pleasure. 
But his words were used against him with excellent effect. 
They afforded a common ground on which all his op- 
ponents could meet. The Extreme Right and the Extreme 
Left are alike impatient of any limitation of the powers 
of the Congress, because both would be prepared upon 
occasion to snatch a vote which should completely change 
the existing constitutional order. The moderate Repub- 
licans dislike the freedom with which M. Gameerra makes 
the Constitution mean just what he wishes, and the com- 
posure with which he looks forward to the conceivable 
necessity of disregarding anything that the National 
Assembly may think fit to enact. It is probable that the 
discussions which have been going on as to the extent of 
the revising Assembly's powers have opened many eyes to 
the danger of meddling with tke Constitution at all. 
According to the more generally received interpretation of 
the Eighth Clause, the Assembly would be free to deal with 
the Coustitation in any way it likes, even though the Legisla- 
ture may have sought to define and restrict its powers before- 
hand. According to M. Gampetra’s interpretation it can only 
be prevented from dealing with the Constitution in any way 
it hkes by the assumption on the part of the President of 
the Republic of a right to give effect to the original reso- 
lutions of the two Chambers. Neither of these alter. 
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natives seems likely to promote the stability of the 
Republic, and moderate politicians may naturally distrust 
a Minister who insists on their making a choice between 
them. 

A smaller man than M. Gamserra would have been con- 
tent with having one ground of quarrel with the Chamber, 
when this one ground was of so comprehensive a character 
as the issue between limited and unlimited revision. But 
M. Gamperta, with the patient foresight that belongs to 
genius, had taken care to havea second ground in reserve. 
These high constituticnal questions are too strong meat 
for some of the deputies. They know nothing and care 
nothing about them. But they are keenly alive to every- 
thing that concerns the safety of their own seats, and 
modestly conscious that outside their own neighbour- 
hood their names are wholly unknown. By making 
the adoption of Scrutin de liste an indispensable condition 
of his remaining in office, M. Gamperra probably secured a 
hostile vote from many who would not have ventured or 
wished to resist upon the question of revision. After all, 
the worst penalty that opposition to M. Gampurra can 
entail is the loss of their seats. But if submission to M. 
Gambetta equally entails the loss of their seats, they have 
no motive for being submissive. The denunciations of 
local influences and parochial narrowness in which M. 
Gamperra has so often indulged are so many death 
warrants to men who knew that they owe their election 
to the one, and that they have been returned as representa- 
tives of the other. By an extraordinary instance of short- 
sightedness M. Gambetta seems to have calculated that he 
could make the dose less unpalatable by simply inserting 
the principle of Scrutin de liste in the Constitution, and 
passing a Bill to give effect to this provision four years 

‘hence. He forgot that this took away from the deputies 
the one fear that might have decided them to vote with him. 
If the division on the adoption of Scrutin de liste had had 
to be taken on the eve of a dissolution, another considera- 
tion would have come into play. Those who voted against 
it would have been ear-marked before their constituents 
as the men who had refused to M. Gamberra a necessary 
instrument of beneficent legislation, and they might have 
thought the chance of getting their names inserted in the 
Grand Elector’s list preferable to the certainty of being 
reckoned among his adversaries. But with four years 

tween them and a general election there was no need to 

uble themselves about the future. Nobody can say 
what may happen in the interval, and in any pradent cal- 
culation it is wiser to trust to the chapter of accidents 
than to accept so long beforehand a change which is 
certain to be unpleasant when it comes, and if it is delayed 
may be altogether averted. On both the issues upon which 
he has so perversely chosen to take his stand M. Gamperra 
has been decisively beaten. Seldom has a conclusion so 
impotent been reached with so much rapidity by so 
eminent a man. 


THE NORTH RIDING ELECTION. 


Sige contest in the North Riding has ended in the 
return of the Conservative candidate. Great efforts 
were made on both sides to bring up every possible voter 
to the poll, and not less than four-fifths of the constituency 
appear to have actually voted. The majority obtained by 
the successful competitor was 386, and it seems that on 
the last occasion when the Riding was contested, which 
was in 1868, the majority by which the Conservative can- 
didate headed the poll was almost exactly the same. 
Lord Hetmstry, whose death caused the present vacancy, 
was a Conservative. Mr. Dawnay, who replaces him, is 
a Conservative, and the Conservative majority, which is 
small but decisive, is what it was thirteen years ago. 
On the face of things there does not seem any- 
thing very remarkable in such a contest or in such a 
result. The supporters of the Ministry have failed in 
their endeavours to win a seat; and the election has 
shown that the Ministry has not won sufficient favour 
by anything it has done, or that it promises to do, 
to upset the majority that previously existed against it. 
The results in Durham and Lincolnshire, where seats lost 
at the general election were won back at recent by-elec- 
tions, pointed much more distinctly to a revulsion in_poli- 
tical feeling. A special feature was given to the North 
Riding election by the defection of Lord Zerianp from the 
Liberal ranks and by the neutrality of the Duke of 


CLeveLaND. But this in one way diminishes rather than 
increases the victory obtained ; for, unless the new acces- 
sions of territorial strength did absolutely nothing for the 
Conservatives, they must be credited with doing enough, 
by taking from one side and adding to the other, to 
provide the small majority which decided the election ; 
so that, apart from Whig defections, the Conservatives 
may be supposed to have lately lost some little ground in 
the constituency. Another special feature of the election 
was that the Liberal candidate was a tenant-farmer, and 
the issue presented to the electors was, partly at least, 
whether they wished a landlord or a tenant-farmer to 
represent them. If this is to be considered the main issue 
decided, it is much more significant of a change of political 
and social feeling that in such a home of territorial aris- 
tocracy a tenant-farmer should have got within a small 
majority of a candidyte belonging to a well-known and 
much-respected local family than that he should have been 
beaten. A few years ago it would have seemed the height 
of presumption to every tenant-farmer in the North Riding 
that one of their number should venture to think of 
representing the constituency in Parliament, and few 
would have believed that they would live to see the day 
when a tenant-farmer, in a hotly-contested election, would 
poll nearly eight thousand votes. 


But, when a contest does undoubtedly excite ‘great 
interest, it is useless to say that great interest is not 
excited or ought not to be excited. The North Riding 
election excited much interest because it’ was taken to be 
an election which would serve as a test whether at the 
next dissolution the present Ministry is likely to make up 
for its inevitable losses in the boroughs by new victories 
in the counties, and, what is perhaps the same thing in 
other words, what is the real attitude of the tenant- 
farmers towards projects of land reform. That the 
Liberal party will lose at the next election in the boroughs 
may be taken, if not as certain, yet as being as nearly 
certain as anything can be in politics. First, because 
the boroughs love change; secondly, because the Liberals 
have got many more borough seats than their permanent 
strength in the borough constituencies warrants; and, 
thirdly, because they will lose the Irish vote. Their 
only way of making good their losses is to win in the 
counties ; and their only mode of winning in the counties 
is, if the franchise remains as it is, to get over a very large 
number of the tenant-farmers. The North Riding elec- 
tion, if it is to be regarded as a test, may be taken to show 
that the Liberals are not likely to attain their great aim of 
what they style sweeping the counties. It may also, how- 
ever, be taken to show that they are likely to come near 
sweeping even county constituencies in which the here- 
ditary strength of the landowners is very great, and where 
the Conservatives are aided by Liberal defections. As to 
the views of land reform which are likely to captivate 
tenant-farmers, the election certainly shows that the voters 
of the North Riding have little or no sympathy with the 
wild views of communism which the precedent of the 
Irish Land Bill has suggested to a small knot of farmers 
elsewhere. But this was shown not by one candidate 
holding these views and the other opposing them. 
Both kept equally aloof from them. The programme 
of Mr. Row.anpson was, in its mere terms, one to 
which a great many Conservatives would most readily 
subscribe. The only point which might have beeu 
supposed to give rise to a fair party difference was that of 
compulsory compensation. It is difficult to see, on Conser- 
vative principles, or on any principles which guard freedom 
of contract and free enjoyment of property, why the law 
should order a landlord, who can find a tenant willing to hire 
land without compensation for improvements, not to let it 
to him except with compensation. But the tenant- 
farmers think that this law, whether defensible in theory 
or not, would suit them; and Conservative tenant-farmers 
seem to think this as muchas Liberal ones. What tenant- 
farmers really wish for they get; and his farmer sup- 
porters extracted a declaration from the Conservative 
candidate in favour of compulsory compensation before 
they would vote for him. The tenant-farmers ruled the 
day, and they consented just to land the Conservative 
candidate in safety after he had promised them as much 
as had been promised by his opponent. Subsequently 
he appears to have somewhat wavered in his declarations, 
but his critical supporters seem to have thought that they 
had squeezed him enough. 

An article in the (Juarterly Review, which sums up with 
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great ability—and if not with that perfect accuracy and 
fairness which could hardly be expected, yet with very con- 
siderable success in making out a strong case—the recent 
history of the Ministry, gives English landlords an 
emphatic warning not to be too confident that their posi- 
tion is unassailable. They might be invited in a similar 
spirit not to misread the lessons of the North Riding elec- 
tion. Their victory has been a narrow one, and has been 
obtained at the price of significant concessions. Fortu- 
nately for their party the lapse of their candidate into an 
antiquated protectionism appears to have been wholly 
gratuitous. The electors were offered a tax on bread, but 
attached no kind of importance to it. They knew 
they had not the remotest chance of getting it, and 
did not attach enough importance to it even to dis- 
cuss it. Nothing could be more unfortunate to the 
landlords at the present crisis than that they should, in 
defending their interests, be supposed to be fighting for 
Protection. For on the ground of Protection they must 
necessarily be beaten at every step in argument; while it 
is by sheer argument, by plain, clear, triumphant reason- 
ing, that wild projects of land reform must and will be 
successfully encountered. The fault of many Conserva- 
tives appears to be that they do not sufficiently believe in 
the effect and value of their own arguments. They sink 
into a state of grumbling despair, and have no vital con- 
fidence in the triamph of the cause they think just. It is 
a necessity-—perhaps a humiliating necessity—of political 
partisans to abuse their opponents; but it is the basiness 
of statesmen to reason rightly and make right reasoning 
prevail. It is hard, for example, to understand on what 
principles the writer in the Quarterly lays down that on 
no account ought the Liberals to be relieved from the task 
of governing Ireland, which, in his view, they have dis- 
charged and are discharging so badly. The notion that 
the Liberals have got into a scrape, and that the proper 
punishment is to let them get themselves out of it, 
may be merely a roundabout way of advising a few ardent 
Conservatives that the party must not snatch prema- 
turely at power. If so, it may be excellent advice; 
but it concerns a small part of a party, and not 
the nation. What interests the nation is not that a 
particular knot of politicians should be punished by having 
a license to misgovern given them, but that good govern- 
ment should begin as soon as possible, if any better 
of lreland is within the present power of 

ngland. There isa time for light, but there is also a 
time for leading; and the article in the Quarterly may 
perhaps be taken as closing in a very effective way the 
period of giving such Conservative light as can be given by 
the exposure of alleged error, and the time for Conservative 
leading, if the Conservatives have leading to give, may 
be said to have arrived. 


PRINCE BISMARCK, 


the rescript of the King of Prussia was 
addressed to Prussians and not to Germans, and was 
intended to express the true doctrines of the Prussian and 
not of the German Constitution, the German Parliament 
thought itself so nearly touched or so greatly menaced by 
its contents that it made them the subject of a formal dis- 
cussion. Prince Bismarck accepted the challenge, though, 
as he explained, he did not feel in any way bound to do go. 
If he came, he came not as Imperial Chancellor, bat as 
the representative of Prussia, to give instruction to the 
German Parliament on points of Prussian constitutional 
law in which the German Parliament felt interest and 
needed enlightenment. He had thoroughly worked out 
in his own mind what the true doctrines of the Prussian 
Constitution are, and could present them in a very definite 
shape. He stated that in Prussia the King governs, 
and no one else. Every act of the Government is the 
act of the King. Every measure proposed in Parlia- 
ment is a measure which the King personally proposes. 
All officials are the King's officials, and all their acts are 
his acts. Consequently they cannot do anything or say 
anything except what he is pleased they should do or say. 
If they criticize any part of his policy, and still more if 
they openly oppose it, they at once cease to be officials, 
and have to,quit their posts. When, however, they are 
using the right of voting, they are for the moment acting 
not as officials, but as ordinary Prussian subjects, and they 
aay vote as they please. This, however, appears to be a 


consequence of the Ballot rather than of any part of the 
Prussian Constitution. Unless the secresy of the Ballot 
is to be violated, the King cannot help his officials voting 
as they please, and he may as well allow them the liberty 
he cannot deny. If they voted openly against his policy, 
their votes would amount to a criticism, which he could 
hardly be expected to endure. So far Prince Bismarck 
only said what must have been familiar to most of 
his hearers, because it was a concise and accurate sketch 
of the letter of the Prussian Constitution. But Prince 
Bismarck was not satisfied with presenting a sketch 
unless he made it thorough and exhaustive. The problem 
had occurred to him, what, under the Constitution, is the 
true position of the King’s Ministers, and he did not 
hesitate to solve it. The Ministers are not the guides or 
advisers of the Sovereign; they are simply his scapegoats. 
If they countersign a document signed by the King, their 
signature gives no sort of additional validity to what the 
King bas expressed to be his pleasure. And their respon- 
sibility 1s precisely the same whether they sign a docu- 
ment or do not sign it, have been consulted about it or 
have not been consulted, are aware or are not aware that 
it is going to be issued. Their function is purely that of 
vicarious sufferers. The person of the King is inviolable. 
He may do anything, however wrong or foolish, and he is 
himself secure from harm. But he has been pleased to 
think that some one ought to suffer for his mistakes; and 
therefore, under the Constitution which, as an act of per- 
fect free will and grace, he has given his subjects, he has 
provided a set of persons whom he keeps near him, and 
any one of whom may be made to suffer if the Parlia- 
ment is in the humour to exact vicarious suffering and 
insists on an impeachment. 


This is an ingenious, and very possibly an accurate, ac- 
count of the Prussian Constitution, and of all constitutions 
in which it is attempted to provide that the Sovereign 
‘shall really govern, and not only reign. The main objec- 
tions to such a Constitution are, that it scarcely ever can 
be made to square with real life, and that it cannot pos- 
sibly work. In Prussia it seems especially grotesque that 
Prince Bismarck should describe himself as a person who 
humbly records the opinions and accepts in meek silence 
the views of his Royal master, and is after all nothing but 
a whipping-boy, ready to be impeached and lose his pro- 
perty and life if the King does something very wrong. 
Anyhow, such a Constitution never has worked, and never 
can work, in Prussia or anywhere else. It supposes that 
by the side of the King and his whipping-boys there 
is an independent Parliament free to criticize every act 
of the King, free to reject his measures, free to deny 
him money, free to punish his whipping-boys. Such 
a Parliament cannot exist by the side of a King who 
personally governs and who has no Ministers responsible, 
| because his acts are their acts. Some time or other a 
| collision between such a Parliament and such a Sovereign 
is quite unavoidable, and then the Sovereign, if he wants 
really to govern, must suspend the Constitution. The 
present King of Prussta, under the advice of Prince 
Bismarck, did suspend the Constitution in the years which 
preceded the struggle of 1866, with the happiest conse- 
quences, as he thinks, to himself, the King, and the country. 
Or Sovereigns who claim the right of purely personal 
government may take another course—and it is the 
course which Sovereigns generally prefer when it is open 
to them. They have a Parliament, but arrange what sort 
of Parliament they shall have. They contrive that not 
critics, but supporters and humble admirers, shall be re- 
turned. They control the elections, buy, threaten, and 
cajole ; so that all their acts are equally the acts of the 
Parliament, and there is no need of whipping-boys, as no 
one wishes any Minister to be whipped. ‘his was the 
system of governing elaborated by the First Naro.zon, and 
adopted with considerable success by the Third. It is 
attended with many temporary advantages to the ruler, 
bat it has its weak points. Not only does it demoralize 
the nation generally, but it groups the most demoralized 
portion of the nation round the ruler, and the moment 
danger comes, the more subservient Parliaments are, the 
more certain they seem to be to turn against the ruler to 
whom in his hours of ease they were abjectly devoted. 

In the Germany of the present day such a systom of 
government is impossible. The Germans are not suffi- 
| ciently demoralized to stand it, and the Emperor is far too 

honourable and has too much self-respect to put it in 
| practice. The alternative course of suspending the Con- 
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stitution might be tried in Germany as it was tried in 
Prussia, but it is difficult to believe it could be equally 
successful. An end would be put to the German Empire, 
such as Prince Bismarck created it, if the German Parlia- 
ment was silenced or suspended. The small States came 
into a big system, but they came into a big system in 
which they were represented by a common Parliament. A 
league of Sovereigns acting under the direction of the Sove- 
reign of Prussia would be a German Empire of a totally 
different kind from the German Empire that now exists ; 
and, although such an Empire might go on for a time, 
through the force of habit and of military discipline, it 
would contain the seeds of an inevitable decay. The 
bonds of union that draw Germany together are by no 
means strong, and do not appear to get much stronger. 
The most powerful, perhaps, is the pride of Germans in 
Germany ; and this pride wouid die away if an artifi- 
cial union was maintained merely by force. The minor 
‘Sovereigns would also feel that they had to choose between 
being on good terms with their own subjects and being on 
good terms with Prussia; and it is by no means certain 
that they would all prefer always to be on the side of 
Prussia. Often, therefore, as Prince Bismarck refers to the 

arallel of what he did to humiliate the Prussian Par- 
seamed it is hard to suppose that he seriously believes the 
parallel applies to Germany. He has always the resource 
of choosing to be himself on as good terms with the 
German Parliament as his successor must be. There need 
be no talk of the deep mysteries of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion, and of the awful things that he can and may do, if he 
would but even partially control his temper and be 
decently civil. But this is exactly what he will not do. 
He came to discuss, he stayed to rage; he grew purple 
with his volcanic feelings. He would insist that an inno- 
cent Professor had accused him of personal cowardice. 
The exposition of the true, if recondite, doctrines of the 
Prussian Constitution, and the novel theory of Ministerial 
whipping-boys, vanished into air. The aged Emperor, 
his dying aspirations, his supreme control over his sha- 
dowy Minister, melted off the scene, and there remained 
that stalwart reality, the old original, fuming, hectoring 
BisMArcK, with, as usual, great thoughts, real love of 
country, and a most odious manner. “ I am Bismarck, 
“and you are dogs”—this is the real message as to the 
Constitution and as to general politics that he had to tell 
his hearers; and he told it. If he would only take a little 
step towards peace, and say that they were dogs, but good 
dogs, they would let things pass. They know what they and 
Germany owe to Prince Bismarck ; but when it comes to 
giving up all self-respect, they hesitate. They stand on 
their poor outraged dignity ; and, if they rebel but faintly, 
they know in their hearts that the whole contest is really 
temporary and personal. There can be but one Bismarck ; 
and the difficulty of holding the balance between his great 
services on the one hand and his whims and violence on 
the other must some day disappear. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON JEW-BAITING. 


HE most curious contribution to the literature of 
Jew-baiting which has yet been made is beyond all 
question the brief letter signed “A. Myers” which 
appeared in the Times of Thursday last. It has been 
noted by observers as peculiar, and it has been warmly 
contended by partisans that it is not peculiar at all, that 
no member of the Government has as yet given any 
certain sound as to the atrocities perpetrated in the 
dominions of the Czar on a large and peaceable fraction of 
the Czar’s subjects. Hitherto, the only utterance con- 
necting Mr. GLapstone with the matter was an enigma- 
tical statement that an opportunity would come for such 
an utterance. There is, of course, nothing but the 
warranty of Mr. Myers to prove that the few words now 
vouchsafed are Mr. Giapstone’s last words on the subject, 
or that they are his words at all. An explanation of the 
letter may probably be expected—indeed, it is possible to 
go further, and to say that such an explanation is to be 
cordially desired, and demanded with some confidence. 
But at present the English public is face to face with a 
writer who declares that he is “ permitted,” after a 
lengthened interview” with the Prius Minister, to make 
the following very remarkable statement :—‘‘ The Prime 
‘“‘MrnisTeR is convinced thatany Government interference 


“‘whatever, where cruelties spring from the fanatical 
“ignorance of a people, would do more harm that good.” 

There is nothing but internal evidence to go upon for 
the authenticity of this deliverance, and it may perhaps be 
said without fear that internal evidence is altogether in 
its favour. If Mr. Myers is not an authorized interpreter 
of Mr. Gtapstone, he is an admirable imitator of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s style. The sententious form of the opinion, to- 
gether with the remarkable ambiguity which characterizes 
its language, betrays either a faithful reporter or a 
calumniator of the most subtle description. Hitherto the 
explanations of the apparent indolence of the protesters 
against Neapolitan and Turkish atrocities have been 
simple because for the most part strictly parti- 
cular. There had been no outrages at all; the ont- 
rages served the Jews right because they were indif- 
ferent to Bulgarian horrors ; they served the Jews 
right because they buy all the best places at the Berlin 
opera; they served them right because the Russian 
peasant is an improvident creature ; they ought not to be 
talked about because it is inconvenient to the most vir- 
tuous of Governments; the talk about them was a base 
invention of unscrupulous English Russophobes; the 
parallel to Naples was absurd because Naples was a small 
country which could be bullied, and Russia was a big 
country which could not; the parallel to Turkey was 
absurd because England was responsible for Turkey and 
was not responsible for Russia. All the special pleas 
enumerated in this long sentence have been specifically 
put by Russian and German letter-writers, by London 
morning, evening, and weekly newspapers, by the Journal 
de St. Petersbourg and the Novoe Vremya, and the other 
Russian exponents of opinion. But no one who possessed 
the least knowledge of Mr. Grapsrone’s idiosyncrasy could 
believe that he would be satisfied with commonplace ex- 
planations like these. Mr. Gnapsrone is nothing if not a 
generalizer. He cannot come to the conclusion that the 
abolition of entail is a good electioneering card to play 
without formulating the general law of the enmity of 
Heaven to the intentions of grandfathers; he cannot 
intimate that he likes provincial much better than metro- 
politan newspapers without inventing a law to the effect 
that political acuteness varies directly as the distance 
from the centre of government. If, therefore (as is 
much to be wished), Mr. Myers has misunderstood Mr. 
GLADSTONE, he has misunderstood him in such a manner 
as to produce a sentiment worthy to take rank among 
the Gladstoniana of the future. The impropriety and 
mischievousness of any Government interference whatever 
with cruelties which spring from the fanatical ignorance 
of a nation is a dogma which has a round imposing- 
ness certain to give it a vogue. It can be repeated by 
the Mr. Daveys and the Mr. AcNews when they wish to 
make a new confession of Gladstonian faith to their con- 
stituencies ; it can be received by those constituencies with 
the unquestioning assurance which springs from inability 
to master the exact meaning of a well-sounding phrase. 
It is neat, sonorous, capable of the most convenient and 
universal application. Cruelties springing from tlic 
fanatical ignorance of a people are cruelties where Govern- 
ment interference does more harm than good. Cruelties 
not springing from the fanatical ignorance of a people 
are cruelties where Government interference does more 
good than harm. “But which Pretender is and which 
the King,” why that is a question of which a Govern- 
ment possessed of talent and virtue is obviously the sole 
competent judge. 


Unfortunately, however, the entire English world ducs 
not consist of Mr. Davey and Mr. Acnew and of those 
who were their constituents in 1880. A neat major 
premiss, under which any minor that happens to turn 
up can be bronght or not brought as the case may 
be, is not quite a final answer to all difficulties. Cruelties 
far more widespreading and far more unprovoked than 
those which, thanks to Mr. Giapstong, set Europe by the 
ears not long ago have been asserted, have been supported 
by much evidence, and have not been disproved by 
any. A mere distinguo of such cruelties into cruelties 
springing from fanatical ignorance and cruelties not so 
springing is a curious fashion, to say the least of it, of 
meeting the difficulty. But this by no means exhausts 
the oddity of the case. As Mr. Myers’s phrase reads, it 
seems to mean that Mr. Giapsrone is of opinion that the 
Government of St. Petersburg, no less than that of Londou, 
is really dispensed from any duty of interference. Lis 
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members have got nothing to do but to fold their hands 
and implore Providence to aidall this foolish people; perhaps 
also, if they are in a heroic mood, to borrow Mr. MuNDELLa, 
and set to work throughout Russia a system of compul- 
sory primary education. Of course this is impossible. Even 
as a polemical utterance, or, what is the same thing, an 
utterance intended to prevent Russia from becoming 
polemical (except in Central Asia), Mr. GLAapstone never 
could have ventured on so monstrous a doctrine as this. 
He must be fully acquitted here; for it is not to be sup- 
posed for one moment that he would condescend to echo 
the arguments of “ O. K.” All that he means, notwith- 
standing his unfortunate ambiguity of phrase, is that it is 
no business of the English Government to interfere. The 
fanatical ignorance of the Russian people would be so 
aggravated by any such interference that there is no say- 
iug what might happen. The doctrine is prudent, if it is 
not exactly heroic. It is true that it seems strangely to 
overlook the fact that what is complained of is not merely 
the natural ferocity and savagery of the Russian people— 
most people except the Bishop of Oxrorp knew that well 
enough already—but the scandalous neglect by the Russian 
Government of the first duty of governing. The refusal 
of Prince Losaxorr to transmit a perfectly respectful 
memorial from the English co-religionists of the victims 
had, it might ‘have been thought, emphasized this com- 
plaint pretty heavily. But Mr. Giapsrone (always sup- 
posing this utterance to be authentic) thinks otherwise. 
He remembers the traditional fate of those who in quarrels 
inuterpose. Perhaps he is afraid that the Russian Govern- 
ment, like “O.K.,” would retort upon him his own prin- 
ciple and remark on the fanatical ignorance of Irishmen. 
Perhaps the enigmatical phrase “more harm than good,” 
means more harm than good to the interfering Govern- 
ment. It is quite conceivable that this might be 
the result of interference. Some people would say that the 
present Government has brought matters to such a pass that 
it dares not quarrel with a Power which could be at Herat 
before an English force could cross the Helmund. All 
these, however, are unfriendly interpretations of a possibly 
apocryphal utterance. Supposing that utterance to be 
genuine, it no doubt means nothing more than that Mr. 
GLADSTONE wishes to get out of the matter, and at the 
sume time to supply Mr. Davey and Mr. AGNew with a 
convenient explanation of his abstention. This being 
doubtless the fact, there is nothing left but to admire his 


change of attitude. The cold fit has succeeded the hot | 


fit; the philosophical explanation of atrocities as the out- 
come of fanatical ignorance, with which it is quite useless 
to interfere, takes the place of the hysterical shricks of 
* Thou hast done a deed! I'll make thee known! Help! 
“help! oh, help!” of five years ago. Then Mr. Guapstone 
was Emiia, now he is the Chorus of the Agamemnon. Indeed 
there is something extremely choric in the sublime gene- 
ralization with which Mr. Myers has obliged the world. 
A cartoon of some of the proceedings described by the 
Correspondents of the Times and Daily News, with Mr. 
GLaDstoNE pointing to them, and explaining that Govern- 
ment interference with the amusements of at ignorant 
people does more harm than good, might be worth draw- 
ing. It is not given to every one to illustrate so fully the 
truth of the statement that one man in his time plays 
many parts, as to the Mr. Giapstone of 1876 and the Mr. 
Giapsrone of 1882. 


THE PANIC ON THE PARIS ROURSE. 


ty is perhaps more wonderful that the panic on the 
Paris Bourse did not come sooner than that it should 
have come when it did. A year ago a Correspondent of 
the Times explained the rapid growth of a process which 
he called the “demoralization of credit.” Translated 
into commonplace English this phrase meant that in 
France nearly everybody was rich, and that everybody 
was in a hurry to get richer. The French had not 
lost their habits of thrift, but they had grown discon- 
tented with the slow pace at which saving went on when 
it merely consisted in adding coin to coin. In the first 
instance no harm came of the general desire to get interest 
fortheir money. The nation bought Rentes, and if the 
effect of this avas to send up the prico above its value, the 
national credit wasenhanced, and even when the price fell, the 
consequent losses Were not great. Unfortunately the grow- 


man really takes to counting up his dividends, a stock 
which brings him in only 4 per cent. soon loses its charms. 
All over the country people began to look out for oppor- 
tunities of investing their savings to greater advantage, 
and the opportunities in question were not long in pre- 
senting themselves. Every peasant could if he chose 
have his weekly financial journal, published at an almost 
nominal price, and professedly giving its subscribers 
the most private and authentic information about 
the affairs of various Companies. Private the informa- 
tion undoubtedly was, for the editor of the financial journal 
was the sole depositary of it; but authentic it certainly 
was not. The presumed independence of the press covered 
an arrangement ander which the papers were subsidized 
by the Companies, and drew attention in return to the 
excellent opportunity for safe investment which the shares 
of these Companies offered. The peasant or the shop- 
keeper found that he could get a good present return 
for his money by becoming a member of a limited 
liability Company; and occasionally he might add to 
this the yet keener pleasure of selling the shares of 
one undertaking at a large advance on the original 
outlay, and reinvesting the proceeds in some younger en- 
terprise which had its fortune still to make. At the 
other end of the social ladder precisely the same process 
was going on. ‘The French aristocracy could uot help 
sharing in the general prosperity. Their lands became 
more valuable and their reuts higher as the demand for 
the produce of the soil increased both abroad and at 
home. They had more money tospend, while at the same 
time they had fewer ways of spending it. They conld not 
have brought themselves to go to Court under a Republic 
even if M. Grivy had provided them with a Court to 
go to; and it has of late been considered good form not to 
attempt to make up by social intercourse among them- 
selves for the blessings of which an inscrutable Providence 
had deprived them. To spend little money came to be 
accounted a fashionable virtue; anda great lady has been 
known to ride in a Paris tramcar on the plea that, since she 
was forced to live under a Republic, she might as well do 
things as cheaply as if she were a Republican. The man— 
and still more perhaps the woman—who is debarred from 
spending money in the way which custom has made familiar 
is peculiarly likely to take to speculation. If money’s 
worth is no longer to be had, there is some pleasure in 
seeing the money itself grow larger. 


If the new-born passion had stopped here no great harm 
would have been done. So long as a man can only lose 
what he has, the instruments by which he obtained it still 
remain to him. If he works with his hands, he can go on 
working for more years than, but for the loss of his 
savings, he might have cared to do. If he lives on his 
income, he can wait until the accumulation of his yearly 
balances has once more made him a capitalist. When a 
man not only loses what he has, buat a great deal which he 
has not, he begins to understand what ruin means. It is 
a bad day for many when they first become acquainted 
with such terms as “differences” and “carrying over.” But 
the temptation to use savings for imaginary purchases in- 
stead of for real ones is very great. It enables a man 
to do so much more with his money. Instead of buying 
ten thousand francs’ worth he can buy a hundred 
thousand; and then the smaller speculator, following his 
example, will promptly buy ten thousand francs’ worth 
instead of a thousand. The knowledge that he has the 
money with which to pay any difference which is likely to 
be due if the market goes against him prevents the process 
from seeming rash, and itis only by insensible stages that 
the obligations with which he has saddled himself come to 
bear no proportion whatever to his means of meeting 
them. ‘The immense increase of banking and credit under- 
takings enabled this state of things to go on for a much 
longer time than it otherwise could have done. The 
deposits of the Companies in the shares of which so much 
business was done went to find money for similar trans- 
actions in the shares of other Companies. In this way a 
collapse was postponed from one settlement day to another ; 
and so long as the speculator was able to meet the current 
demand on him, it did not much matter whether he did se 
out of his own pocket or out of some one else’s. 

To a process of this kind, however, there must be an 
end at one time or another. Those undertakings which 
have been so recklessly dealt in have a market value of 
their own, which bears no relation to the market value 
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Even those who buy their shares at extravagant prices 
are not, perhaps, very far out in their estimate of what 
they are really worth; their mistake is in calculating too 
confidently that other purchasers will be found whose esti- 
mate will go beyond theirs. By and by this amiable belief in 
a neighbour’s folly no longer rests upon any groundwork 
of fact. The shares in one Company after another cease 
to rise; and, when once this has happened, it is inevitable 
that they should fall even more rapidly than they had 
risen. No genuine business, for example, that the Union 
Générale could ever hope to do could justify or explain 
the figure at which its shares stood early last week. They 
commanded that price because the majority of those who 
had bought them counted on findiug some one more 
foolish than themselves who would take them off their 
hands at a handsome profit. With speculation so generally 
diffused as it is in France, the crash when it came was 
certain to create more excitement than a similar catastrophe 
in this country. Here speculation is to a great extent 
confined to those who may be called professional specu- 
lators ; in France it extends to the classes who in England 
would not go beyond what they consider to be a sound in- 
vestment. Occasionally a concern which has this character 
gives way, and then something is seen of the process which 
a panic on the Bourse may any day cause in France. The 
stoppage of OvereND and Gurwney’s or of the City of 
Glasgow Bank was so disastrous because it affected 
prudent investors of small sums. In France, to all appear- 
ance, the classes which with us go no further than to make 
a mistake from time to time as to what constitutes a 
prudent investment have learned the habit of making 
risky investments on a very large scale. The victims 
of the collapse of Thursday week, or of that greater 
catastrophe which, at all events till within the last day or 
two, some observers dreaded for the settlement at the end 
of this month, wili not be confined to those whose business 
lies on the Bourse. Stockbrokers and dealers will be 
ruined by the dozen ; but beyond them will come a vast 
crowd of sufferers in every part of the country, who have 
not only staked all they have, but have contracted debts 
far exceeding all they have, in order at first to make their 
profits greater and at last to stave off rnin. This considera- 
tion makes a panic in Paris a far more serious matter 
than apanic in London. On the other hand, itis pregnant 
with political consequences, and so assistance may come 
from quarters from which nothing of the kind would 
be to be had in England. If time can be gained, and a 
market depression extending over a long period can be sub- 
stituted for a sudden crash and a rapid rebound, the 
inevitable suffering will be distributed over weeks and 
months, and will not strike the popular imagination so 
forcibly. Another week will show whether this effort will 
be seriously made. 


THE END OF QGUITEAU’S TRIAL, 


HE disgusting scenes which for some three months 
have made the United States ridiculous in the eyes 

of the world have at last come to the only end which was 
possible on the supposition that the jury were in posses- 
sion of their senses. Of the fact of the crime, of its 
deliberation, of the entire absence of any mitigating cir- 
cumstance other than possible insanity, there never was 
from the first the slightest doubt. Even insanity itself, 
the universal refuge of the murderer, had to be pleaded in 
a fashion so roundabout and improbable as to have hardly 
the least chance of success. There was not the slightest 
evidence produced or producible that Guirgau was insane 
in any ordinary sense either before, at, or since the time 
of the deed. It was accordingly contended (as far as any 
consistent contention can be made out of a vast mass of 
irrelevant evideace and speech) that a temporary and 
mainly religious delusion exerted an uncontrollable influ- 
ence on the assassin. To admit this plea at all would be 
dangerous enough, inasmuch as nothing would be easier 
for a would-be assassin to simulate than one of these tem- 
porary fits of religious mania. But in Guirgav’s case no 
evidence of the least value was produced to show that he 
was a person likely to be influenced by such religious 
mania, or that he was religiously disposed at all, except in 
the sense of occasionally using the blasphemously familiar 
jargon of religious terms commoner with Americans than 
with Englishmen. The delay has, therefore, been as 
frivolous as it has been scandalous. It is said that the in- 
genuity of the prisoner’s counsel in spinning out the trial 
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beyond a certain day has secured his client an additional 
three, if not six, months of life, owing to the technical 
peculiarities of American criminal law, which does not 
permit executions in the same term in which the sentence 
is pronounced. If this be so, it may be taken for granted 
that the newspapers will still be sullied with minnte 
reports of the sayings and doings of perhaps the most 
vulgar and repulsive sconndrel who has yet adorned the 
annals of his country. But, sooner or later, the gallows 
can hardly be cheated of its own. 

Some attempts have been made to discover in GuiTEau 
what is called, in the jargou bred of these minute news- 
paper reports of matters which ought not to be reported 
at all, psychological idiosynerasies. The only idiosyn- 
crasies, psychological or other, which any sensible person 
will discover are those of a criminal, and a specially 
American criminal. Gurreav is specially American in 
respect of his oflice-seeking, his unquestioning belief in 
his own social and mental equality with the best, his 
utter lack of conventional decency and self-restraint, his 
childish delight in notoriety and in posing before the 
public. But, whereas in the majority of his countrymen 
these not particularly amiable or estimable qualities keep 
within the limits of merely social defects, Gurreav carried 
them over the border between manners and morals. The 
only distinction between him and any English ruffian who 
attacks an elderly fellow-traveller in a railway carriage is 
a slight variety of motive. The English ruffian is usually 
desirous of money only; the American rutlian, not in- 
different to that consideration, desires also notoriety, 
office, political authority. Neither sticks at crime in the 
endeavour to attain his objects. Both differ from con- 
siderable numbers of their fellow-countrymen only in 
so far as the desire to obtain is stronger than the 
fear of the consequences of the attempt, or the re- 
straining force of such moral sense as they may have 
left, or (which is, perhaps, a stronger moral power 
than is usually aliowed by sentimental moralists) the 
mere unwillingness to do an unconventional action of 
any kind. ‘This is the criminal differentia, and all 
that can be said about Guireau is that he possessed it 
eminently, and possessed in company with it other cha- 
racteristics which, if not original, are more disgusting than 
even those which are. The inhabitants of the United 
States are wont to pride themselves on their fertility in 
“big things,” and it is not impossible that some of them 
may be partially consoled for the discredit which, as they 
niust feel, Guireau has brought upon his country by the 
sense that in a peculiar class of scoundrelism at once 
cowardly and cruel, immoral and unmannered, “ blas- 
“‘ phemous and blackguard,” they may challenge the world 
to match or approach their latest production. 

It may be commended to the notice of those persons 
who in England affect to accept democracy and make the 
best of it, that not merely the peculiar offensiveness of the 
criminal, but much that is peculiar in the crime, is directly 
traceable to democracy itself. The fact that twoAmerican 
Presidents have been murdered in less than twenty years 
may of course be accidental, but there is quite sufficient 
ground for arguing that it isnothing of thesort. It is perhaps 
the greatest theoretical advantage.of monarchy that the per- 
sonal representative of the nation is ina sense independent 
of it. No man in his senses is jealous of aking, for he knows 
that he has no chance of being king himself. No man need 
feel humiliated at obeying what are theoretically the 
king’s orders, because he is not deferring to his equal or 
to any number of his equals. No man (in theory at least, 
and it is the theory only that has to be looked to for the 
moment) has claims on the king, whose merely unprofit- 
able servant he is. In a democracy all is changed. No 
divinity hedges a president. It is mere chance which has 
put him in his position, and not the man who envies him. 
The envier feels that he is as good as the envied. He 
regards him, if he is of the opposite party, as a victorious 
foe; if he is of his own, as an ungrateful friend. The 
“ correcting of fortune,” to use the old gambling phrase, 
with a pistol, the avenging of supposed wrong with the 
same implement, is likely to suggest itself to every mau 
who is politically dissatistied and who lacks a conscience. 
So, too, office-seeking is a special curse of democracies, and 
Guiteau, if he is ever regarded as a martyr at all, will 
certainly be regarded as the martyr of office-seeking. 
As for the scandals of the trial, they are so 
directly connected with democratic politics and society 
that the defenders of both have been reduced in re- 
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ference to them to an argument ad inisericordiam. Even 
advanced Radicals have had ruefully to admit that there 
is at least the probability that a “scarlet judge” would 
not have been treated by prisoner, counsel, audience, and 
all concerned with the bland ignoring or insolent dis- 
respect which has characterized the attitude of the fre- 
quenters of this trial towards the unfortunate person who 
presided over it. But democracy is no “ mother of form 
“‘ and fear,” no teacher of respect for human life, for the 
sanctity of those conventions which alone render human 
life tolerable—for anything, indeed, except self. Self- 
respect is the word which is most frequent in the 
mouths of the admirers of democracy. Not to touch 
the cap to any man; to acknowledge no difference of 
ranks, to acquiesce in no social privileges—this is the 
precious boon which democracy confers on democrats. It 
is certain that in Guireau the world has at once as shining 
an example and as glaring a reductio ad nefandum of 
democratic self-respect as has ever been given. There is 
no doubt that this assassin, after his fashion, respects 
himself to the full democratic pitch of not respecting any- 
body or anything else. He is so jealous of his intellectual 
eminence that, at the risk of the only plea able to save 
him, he has applauded those who spoke well of his ability 
and furiously assailed those who depreciated it. He 
respects his appetites, his comfort, his personal safety. 
It is quite arguable that it was from an heroic height 
of self-respect and of indignation that others should 
not respect him properly that he shot General 
GARFIELD, and still more that his outbreaks in court have 
proceeded from the generous indignation of a high-toned 
son of freedom at finding his liberty restrained, his 
motives questioned, and his character assailed. Much the 
same motives, in a lesser degree, appear to have prevailed 
throughout the proceedings; and the frequent occasions 
when judge, prosecutor, prisoner’s counsel, prisoner, and 
a few other persons have been reported as “all shouting 
‘at once” may be said to be typical examples of demo- 
cratic and open-mouthed “ self-respect,’* that is not to 
be silenced or intimidated by childish considerations of 
the respect due to others, or to such antiquated ab- 
stractions as the etiquette of courts of justice and the 
solemnity of proceedings involving questions of life and 
death. A hundred years of unbridled democracy have led 
to these two results—that the free and eilightened citizen 
shoots the nominee who does not carry out his wishes, 
and that judges, lawyers, and prisoner babble and brawl 
for months in a court of justice in a fashion which would 
seem overdrawn if a satirist depicted it as taking place 
in a tap-room or a back shop parlour. The democratic 
Helot may at least be thanked for an instructive lesson. 


A POOR-LAW EXPERIMENT. 


— managers of the Kensington and Chelsea school 
district have been trying for some little time past a 
very interesting experiment. Everybody knows the diffi- 
ealty of making provision for pauper children. Two 
attempts have already been made to get them out of the 
workhouse, and neither can be said to be completely suc- 
cessful. The first was the foundation of what may be called 
barrack schools. In this case the removal of the children 
from the workhouse was the only object aimed at. The 
second effort took a higher flight. Its authors aimed not 
merely at getting the children away from the workhouse, 
but at bringing them up in the company and with the 
habits of labouring men and women. Pauper children 
had been farmed out in the old days with very bad results ; 
but under Mr. Goscuen’s Minute the evil was supposed 
to be got rid of, and only the good to remain. Private 
benevolence was called in to the aid of the Poor Law, 
and children were allowed to be sent to any part 
of the kingdom, provided that the family in which 
they were boarded out had been chosen by a local 
Committee of charitable persons, and that these same 
persons undertook to see that the children were pro- 
perly treated. In theory this plan is excellent. In the 
society of its own class the child becomes like other chil- 
dren. It gains habits of industry just as the children of 
the house gain them. It learns to regard the father and 
mother of the family as its own, and when the time comes 
it goes out to work just as the children around do. In 
this way the demoralizing traditions of the workhouse are 
decisively broken, and the child and those with whom it is 


concerned in after life alike forget that it was ever a 
pauper. 

The advocates of each of these systems are able to make 
out a certain case against the other. As regards girls, 
at all events, the barrack schools are in some respects sin- 
gularly ill adapted for the end they are supposed to have 
in view. Boys are, on the whole, better brought up at school 
than at home, and the things which it is desirable to 
teach them can be learned in a barrack more easily than 
ina cottage. But with girls the case is different. They 
have to be trained as servants, and it is important for 
them to have as many opportunities as possible for prac- 
tising the humble arts by which they will have to earn 
their living. The houses to which they will be sent when 
they leave school will usually be those of small tradesmen, 
and their position in the family will be that of general 
servant or nursemaid. The experierce gained from a 
kitchen range which embodies the latest improvements in 
slow combustion and the adaptation of gas to heating is but 
@ poor preparation for cooking as practised in a back street 
in Islington. The methods of keeping a house clean vary 
with the size of the rooms, and the girl who has been 
accustomed to make one of a domestic break-down gang for 
sweeping the dormitories and corridors of a district school 
will probably be quite unable to apply her knowledge to the 
dusting of a space twelve feet by ten. Entire separation 
from home life has naturally a worse effect on girls than 
onboys. They want to be under the care of a woman who will 
in some degree fill the place of a mother; and, however «ood 
her intentions may be, the matron of a district school 
cannot stand in that relation to all the girls she is set over. 
On the other hand, the boarding-out system has, even at 
the best, one obvious defect. It cannot be adopted except 
when private benevolence is willing to assist in carrying 
it out; and private benevolence of the thoughtful and 
laborious kind which not only undertakes, but goes on 
with, so delicate and thankless a task as the supervision 
of the foster-parents to whom the pauper children have 
been entrusted is not to be found every day. Without 
this constant and intelligent supervision, there can be no 
certainty that the evils which discredited the farming-out 
system will notreappear. The hope of making something 
by taking charge of a pauper child will ensure abundance 
of applicants, and it is plain that this hope will be more 
quickly and surely realized in proportion as the money paid 
for the pauper’s keep is spent on some other purpose than 
that for which it is given. 


The managers of the Kensington and Chelsea school 
district had reason therefore for thinking the barrack 
system decidedly faulty, and the boarding-out system not 
entirely satisfactory. In this conviction they determined 
some five years ago to try a third plan. They hoped that, 
by building a series of “cottage homes” in which the 
children should live, and common school buildings and 
workshops in which they should be taught, they might be 
able to “ combine the educational and indastrial advantages 
“of the district school system with the parental care and 
“ family influences of the boarding-out system, and to avoid 
“the drawbacks of both.” Accordingly, they bought a site 
on the Banstead Downs, and here they set up a village of 
their own, containing twenty cottages and the buildings 
required for general school purposes. The cottages are 
built on each side of the village street, the twelve de- 
signed for girls and infants being separated from the 
eight designed for boys above seven, by the chapel, school- 
rooms, workshops, and officers’ houses. Each of the 
girls’ houses contains twenty-four girls and infants of 
various ages, under the care of a “ house-mother.’’ ‘The 
elder ones assist the house-mother in washing, cooking, 
bed-making, cleaning, and other domestic work, and in 
the washing and dressing of the younger children; and 
the managers believe that, under a system of training 
which so nearly reproduces the conditions of ordinary 
households, the girls will be made really good ser- 
vants, and that the demand for them in this capacity 
will in time exceed the supply. The eight boys’ homes 
contain thirty-eight boys each. They ate under the care 
of a house father and a house mother—the house father 
teaching the boys his own particular trade, and the house 
mother keeping the house and mending the boys’ clothes. 
The house tathers at present are a baker, a plumber and 
glazier, a carpenter, a tailor, a smith, a shoemaker, a gar- 
dener, and a drill-master. The school has now been open for 
rather more than a year, and the first annual report, which 
has lately been published, brings its history down to 
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Michaelmas 1881. Even this short experience seems to 
be conclusive as regards the comparison with district 
schools arranged on the barrack system. The children 
live in these homes very much as they would live in a 
labourer’s cottage. They go out to work or to school as 
they would do in an ordinary village. The good effect 
of this more natural system is seen already in the improved 
health and cheerfulness of the children, and will, it is 
hoped, be seen hereafter in their greater proficiency in the 
trades which they have learnt in the school, and in their 
general quickness and intelligence. 

The only drawback to the complete success of the ex- 
periment—and that, it must be admitted, is a grave one— 
is the expense at which it has been carried out. In the 
year ending Michaelmas 1881, each child has cost the 
Guardians about 33]. a year, or nearly 13s. a week. Some 
of the items in this undoubtedly large bill need not be 
reproduced in every case. Land in the neighbourhood 
of London is exceptionally costly. At Banstead 300l. 


, an acre was asked, and 27ol. actually paid, for the 


twenty-seven acres required for the school, and there 
was some miscalculation in the original plan of the 
cottages. Still the outlay under any circumstances must 
have been large. Itis really a complete village community 
that has been set up, and that is not a thing that can be 
done for nothing. It is not, however, with the barrack 
schools that the pecuniary contrast is most striking. We 
shall not be far wrong, perhaps, if we put the yearly cost 
- child on this system at 26/. against 33/. in the cottage- 

ome system, and there is every reason to believe that in 
the long run this additional expenditure will prove a real 
saving. In comparison with the boarding-out system, 
however, the figures come out very differently. A child 
may be boarded out for about 11/. a year—just a third of 
what it costs in a cottage home. If the boarding-out 
were really applicable to all classes of pauper children, 
it would certainly deserve consideration whether 
the Poor-law authorities would not be well advised in 
establishing a system of local inspection which should 
be independent of individual benevolence. It must be 
remembered, however, that the boarding-out system is 
only applicable, under Mr. GoscHen’s Minute, to orphans 
and deserted children, and that these only form about a 
third of the children whom the Guardians of the Poor 
have under their care at one time or another. The other 
two-thirds—consisting of children of casual paupers who 
are in the workhouse for short periods, and of children of 
widows to whom partial relief is given in this shape— 
must be provided for at a school of some kind. As 
between one kind of school and another, it can hardly be 
denied that the advantage is altogether on the side of the 
cottage homes. 


THE NEW TROJAN WAR. 


i ie Hellenic Society, whose new volume, in two parts, lies 

before us (Macmillan and Co.) seems to be making satis- 
factory progress. The Society provides England with what other 
civilized countries have long possessed—a periodical devoted to 
Greek archeology. In England the old sort of scholars, who never 
read anything but a few very select and exclusive classics, and who 
never wrote anything but elegant snippets of Greek prose and 
verse, were always opposed to archeology. They saw no interest 
in broken-nosed statues, bits of bronze or gold, fragmentary in- 
scriptions, and so forth; and were sceptical as to any new light 
on ancient matters that could be derived from such evidence. ‘The 
classical writers, from Homer to the Attic orators, were formed 
into a kind of sacred canon; all knowledge elsewhere or otherwise 
acquired was apocryphal. The Hellenic Society does its best to 
overcome this conventional indifference; and, if its publications 
are “far, far from gay,” they are at least instructive in more 
ways than one. 

Professor Jebb’s long and careful paper on “Homeric and 
Hellenic Ilium” may be regarded as not only edifying, but even in 
some ways amusing. After reading it, in company with Professor 
Mahafly’s paper (to which Professor Jebb’s does not refer) on 
“The Relation of Novum Ilium to the Ilios of Homer,” one feels 
that the siege of Troy is by no means over and ended; that the 
learned may still 

Drink delight of battle with their peers 

Upon the ringing fields of windy Troy. 
The dispute at present is hardly as to whether the “ burned city” 
(one of the many “cities ” found by Dr. Schliemann in the mound 
of Hissarlik) is really connected in any way with the Ilios of the 
epic. Professor Jebb admits that, supposing the tale of Troy to 
be “ founded on a central fact—namely, that a very old town 
placed as the Iliad roughly indicates was once besieged and taken— 
then the claim of Hissarlik to be the site of that town is now 


both definite and unique.” But he is by no means so sure that 
the ancient Greeks believed that Ilios was only partial’y destroyed 
by the Acheans, (as Dr. Schliemann’s “ burned city” was only 
partially destroyed), and that the site was constantly occupied 
from the Trojan days down to days relatively modern. 
Professor Mahatfy, on the other hand, writing in Dr. Schliemann’s 
Ilios, holds that “there is clear evidence for an unbroken 
occupation (except for the disasters of war) on the present site, 
from prehistoric days down to Roman times.” It is not for us to 
solve so great a dispute, or to pick out the name which Achilles 
bore when he lived among maidens. But the estimates of evidence 
on both sides are certainly remarkable, as showing what different 
views the learned may take of the same topic. In the first place, 
did the Greeks believe that Ilios was totally ruined, absolutely 
overthrown, razed to the ground? Mr. Jebb thinks they did; 
because, in the heroic times of Greece, to have spared any part of 
Tlios would have seemed “an abject anti-climax.” Troy's be- 
leaguerment would have ended, like our assault on King Coffee 
Calcali, in no much more signal triumph than the capture of an 
old umbrella. Mr. Jebb easily shows that the Greek tragic poets 
speak of the destruction of Troy much as Hebrew prophets spolce 
of the fall of Tyre. And he shows that, in the ordinary Homeric 
conception of a successful siege, “ swords slay the men, 
fire devours the town, strangers lead away the children and the 
women.” Here we may pause to observe that, though 
all this evidence shows what the custom of the Homeric 
Acheans was, and what the sentiment of the later Greeks, it does 
not touch the question of fact. If we believe that the fall of 
Dr. Schliemann’s “burned city” was the germ of the tale of 
Troy, we must also believe that the event occurred very long 
before the time of Homer. He was acquainted with splendid 
cities; Dr. Schliemann’s “ burned city ” was little better than a 
big village of hovels. It may have been a respectable place in 
some very rude past, and its fall may have left a tradition which 
now echoes sonorousin the empty halls of time. But, if enemies 
burned it, they did not do much more than we are always doing to 
some clay-built metropolis of an African chief or a Polynesian 
island, and the surviving inhabitants probably returned when 
their enemies had retired, and rebuilt their village as best they 
might. Thus neither the ferocious manners of Homeric times, 
nor the belief of later Hellas, would tell us much about what 
actually happened. 

To return to Mr. Jebb; he advances reasons for supposing 
that Plato and Xenophon believed in the absolute destruction 
of Ilios.‘But he has one passage which to us seems very strong 
proof, and at present we scarcely see the reply to it. It is 
well known from Herodotus that, as early as the times of 
Xerxes, there was an inhabited town built near the remains of 
Dr. Schliemann’s “ burned city,” and that the inhabitants of this 
new Ilium gave themselves out as descendants, in unbroken line, 
of the people of ancient Troy. Now, was this belief of theirs a 

roof that, in the best Greek opinion, Troy had been continuously 
inhabited, or was it only local vanity and interest that begat the 
opinion? Mr. Jebb quotesa passage from an oration of Lycurgus, 
which he dates between 332-330 B.c. In this passage, Lycurgus 
says, ‘* Who has not heard of ‘Troy . . . . how, since the day when 
it was demolished once for all by the Greeks, it has been left un- 
inhabited through the ages?” Thisis a pretty confident assertion 
on the part of Lycurgus that Greek opinion contradicted the 
legend of the people of New Ilium, And it was scarcely possible 
that Lycurgus should not be well aware of what was advanced by 
the people of New Ilium, because Alexander had just made New 
Ilium notorious to all the world by his visit to the traditional 
sites, his sacrifice to the dead heroes, and his orders that New Ilium 
should be beautified with buildings and exempt fromimposts. This 
is perhaps the strongest point in Mr. Jebb’s argument—that in Greek 
opinion Ilios had been wholly destroyed and never rebuilt ; whereas 
Dr. Schliemann’s Ilios had not been wholly destroyed, and had 
again and again been rebuilt. Mr. Mahatly dismisses the evidence 
ot Lycurgus as “a rhetorical passage.” But the great ancient 
authority on all this matter is Strabo, who declared that it was 
merely the vanity of the people of New Ilium which made them 
claim continuous possession of the old site of famous Troy. And 
here come the curious conflicting estimates of evidence, by Mr. 
Mahafly on the one side and Mr. Jebb onthe other. Mr. Jebb 
holds that, in Strabo’s opinion, “ the accepted view among 
Homeric and historical students was against.the claims of Ilium 
to be Homer's Troy.” Strabo's denial of the claim, says Mr. Jebb, 
“is based on the general assent of the best writers available to 
him from the time of the earliest logographers to the age of 
Angustus.” Mr. Mahatfy, on the other hand, says that Strabo 
“ professedly borrows his arguments from a certain Demetrius of 
Skepsis (in the Troad) . . . who had, in fact, started what I may 
call the illegitimacy of the Ilium of his day.” Here is a contro- 
verted point. Mr. Jebb thinks all sound Greek opinion was 
against the claims of New Ilium; Mr. Mahaffy thinks that 
Demetrius of Skepsis was the first to “start” their “ illegiti- 
macy,’ as he puts it. Again, Mr. Jebb says that Strabo 
based his opinion on a cloud of witnesses, and that he never attri- 
butes certain geographical arguments to Demetrius. Mr. Mahafly 
says he “ professedly borrowed his arguments from Demetrius,” 
and especially attributes to Demetrius the very arguments which, 
Mr. Jebb says, Strabo does not warrant us in assigning to him. 
Poor Demetrius, who opposed Mr. Mahaffy’s ideas so many hun- 
dreds of years ago, fares badly beneath the hands of that Pro- 
fessor. “‘ The arguments of Demetrius were mere foolish quibbles.” 
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“The argument of Demetrius is merely that of a malevolent 
pedant, who hated the Ilians on account of their recent good for- 
tune.” Mr. Mahaffy asserts that, because the people of Novum 
Ilium had been favoured by Alexander, and were prosperous and 
insolent, Demetrius “ set himself to work to pull down their his- 
toric reputation.” Poor Demetrius! he died about two thousand 
years ago, leaving, according to Mr. Jebb, the reputation of having 
“a thoughtful mind, essentially critical, with consider- 
able ingenuity, and with the power of concentrating varied know- 
a on agiven point.” The one desire of his life was to write a good 
book on ‘Trojan matters. But his malevolence blinded him, 
and now Dr. Schliemann spéaks-of his “ vanity,” “ jealousy,” and 
“ envy,” and Mr. Mahaffy calls him a “ malevolent pedant,” and 
him at his chariot wheels round the walls of the “ burned 
city” of Ilios. The fun of it is that we do not even possess the 
Diacosmus of the ill-fated Demetrius at all, but only references to 
it by other writers, We trust that two thousand years hence no 
scholar will call Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Mahaffy “ malevolent 
dants,” on the strength of references to their works in the 
inburgh Review and elsewhere. 

There was another unfortunate man named Hellanicus (482- 
397 3B.c.), and he favoured the view of the people of New 
Ilium. He wrote a kind of “County History,” so to speak, 
of the Troad, and naturally put in what the people of the 
Troad liked to tell him. Strabo says that “he displays the 
greatest carelessness in almost all the whole of his account”; 
and as he is opposed to Mr. Jebb’s view, that scholar does 
not spare the general character of logographers at large—whom, 
indeed, Thucydides thought writers of a very casual descrip- 
tion. However, things are not so bad with Hellanicus as 
they might have been. Luckily for him, he is on Mr. Mahaffy’s 
side. Instead, therefore, of being called a “ twaddling old gossip, 
who lived before the dawn of historical science,” Hellanicus 
appears in Mr. Mahatly’s essay as “the learned Mitylenzan anti- 
quary.” However, if Dionysius of Halicarnassus has rightly de- 
scribed the character of “logographers” like Hellanicus, his 
evidence (whatever his private character may have been) takes us 
“no forrarder.” For Dionysius says the logographers merely col- 
lected local myths and records, “ adding nothing, and taking no- 
thing away.” If Hellanicus merely put into writing the local 
belief that New Ilium was on the site of Homer's Troy, he told us 
little that we did not know already. For Herodotus had already 
told us that Xerxes visited (about the time Hellanicus was born) 
“the Pergamon of Priam, and all those famous sights,’ which 
later were certainly claimed by the people of New Llium? 

In this state is the new siege of Troy, the war about its historical 
site. If we might attempt to draw a conclusion, it would be that 
neither the Greek traditions of the utter ruin of the place, nor the 


its undertaking, Sir Edward would very much like to know who is 
to prevent gentlemen from digging tunnels in their own property. 

t is a rather bad habit of Englishmen to take all things 
quietly until it is just too late, and there are some signs of this 
mistaken tolerance being extended to one of the most mischievous 
plans that ever entered the head of an ingenious engineer, and 
thence insinuated itself into that of a speculator with a talent for 
financing. It is needless to say that anything that is uncompli- 
mentary in this phrase does not apply to Sir Edward Watkin, 
because the project, even in a comparatively mature form, has passed 
through many brains, as he himself generally allows, It is simply 
a general description of these mechanical-financial enterprises, some 
of which have been great successes commercially, while it ismerciful 
to say no more of some others than that they have not. Such 
a project as that of the Channel Tunnel may be looked at ina 
great many different ways. Is it feasible? Willit pay? Is it 
wanted? Will it do any good? Will it do any harm? are all 
questions which may be asked, and which deserve an answer. 
With the first two there is no need to busy ourselves overmuch. 
It is a cheerful and courageous belief of modern engineers that 
modern engineering can do anything, and (with a certain proviso 
for occasional Tay Bridge disasters) the claim may be granted. 
There is no need to doubt that if somebody is willing to go on 
long enough, to spend money enough, and to take the chance of 
a ruinous failure or two (a chance which is inherent in the con- 
ditions of the work), a tunnel can be made from Kngland to 
France, or, for that matter, from England to America. It is, however, 
equally certain that either during or after the completion of the 
work, that very softness of the chalk which makes the task, accord- 
ing to Sir Edward, so easy, may be the occasion of a terrible 
catastrophe. All this, however, shall be handsomely put aside. 
Let it be granted that in three, five, ten, or any number of 
years a tunnel can be turned out ready for use, properly ventilated, 
and made as safe as other tunnels, The next question is, Will it 
pay? And here also there is no need to make difficulties. Ac- 
cording to Sir Edward Watkin, indeed, the tunnel is to cost 
something like what is vulgarly called “half nothing.” Roars 
of laughter from his cheerful meeting greeted his sarcastic re- 
minder that Sir J. Hawkshaw had put the cost at four millions, 
and perhaps double. ‘These sums were merely a delusion.” 
Perhaps it may be so; perhaps, also, not. But here, again, every- 
thing shall be granted. It is, however, only then that the really 
important question begins, Is a Channel tunnel wanted? Will it 
do good? Willit do harm ? 

‘The only aflirmative answer to the first two questions is based 
upon circumstances of passenger traffic. Except for goods of 
comparatively small bulk and weight in proportion to their value, 
the tunnel is not likely to be—indeed it is not at all sure that it 


New llian assertion of its continuous habitation, are of any value. 
If Troy ever fell, it was long before the age from which Hellas and 
the world derive the tradition of its fall—a tradition coloured by 
the manners and ideas of the Homeric period. The claim of the 
New Ilians, again, might possibly have been based on tradition, 
but might have been suggested, as were so many of its details, by 
mere local sentiment. ‘I'he New Llians certainly lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Homeric scenes, and might be excused for 
accommodating the poetry to their local topography. Meanwhile, 
accidentally or not, if any tradition was correct, it was that of the 
people of New lium. If any city stood above the town whose 
ruin was the germ of the Iliad, it was theirs, 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


HERE is a certain quality which is frequently asserted to be 
pre-eminently present in Englishmen, and which we are as 
uently told is the chief source of the greatness of the English 
nation. ‘This quality has various names, the choice of which 
depends a good deal on the temper of the speaker, as well as on 
the character of the example oflered in illustration of it. It is 
sometimes called enterprise, energy in business, fertility in resource ; 
and in these cases it ought always to be a good thing, and perhaps 
it often is. In other cases it receives much worse names, and 
sometimes it deserves them. We are inclined, with all respect to 
Sir Edward Watkin, to consider that the case of the under- 
taking on which he discoursed to an admiring audience on 
Saturday last may be ranked without hesitation in the latter class. 
Sir Edward, of course, discovers in the Channel Tunnel an 
euterprise second only to the discovery of America or the 
invention of printing, except that in his own phrase it is “a work 
without an equal among the labours until now accomplished by 
the hand of man.” Anybody who objects to it has the principles 
of a Japanese Daimio in the olden time. The only thing that 
makes Sir Edward unhappy is that his country has lost the oppor- 
tunity of making so great a work at the public expense, and 
thereby winning to itself an immortal name. Finally, Sir Edward 
quotes certain words of Her Majesty's in presumed approval of 
his plan—a piece of somewhat indecent following of Prince 
Bismarck, into which we shall not in turn follow Sir Edward. 
Besides the regret just mentioned for the loss of a national oppor- 
tunity, only one thing else appears to weigh upon Sir Edward 
Watkin’s mind. There are certain designing persons who have 
had the impudence to start an alternative plan. He does not care 
for them, however; and as for any interference with the South- 
Tastern Railway or the Company to which it proposes to transfer 


possibly could be—used. What is more, itis by no means clear 
that it is desirable that it should. The present disposition of 
| English trade, by which the great manufacturing and mining 
districts are served by ports in their own neighbourhood, from 
| which the heavier goods are carried direct to the ports which 
| serve the consumer, is in every respect a healthier and more 
natural one for the country than the determination of all its 
external carrying trade to a single outlet would be. The in- 
conveniences of having to rely solely or mainly on railways as 
carriers has been sufficiently illustrated by the alternate tariff 
wars and tariff rings of the United States, and in a less degree 
by the sufferings of some of our own rural districts. How- 
ever, this is looking a long way ahead. ‘The main object of 
the tunnel, no doubt, is to relieve mankind of the bad hour 
and three-quarters between Dover and Calais. This is something, 
no doubt; and to a person exactly midway between the two 
points, and subject to all the inconveniences of the sea, it seems 
a good deal. It is true that few things are more notorious 
than the fact that great part of the discomfort now suffered is due 
to easily removable causes. If the South-Eastern Railway, of 
whose patriotism and enterprise Sir Edward has such a high 
opinion, would spend a quarter of the money which even he thinks 
necessary for the tunnel on decent harbours at the two sides of 
the strait, and on large and fast boats, the crossing might be done 
in less than an hour, during which time no great harm could be 
done to the most delicate organization. But let it again be granted 
that there must always bea certain irreducible minimum of misery 
in a sea voyage, which no improvement of means will do away 
with. Then to this extent—the extent of saving a few minutes’ 
discomfort to a certain number of persons, the great majority of 
whom encounter that discomfort neither of necessity nor on 
business, but simply for their own amusement—the Channel 
Tunnel will be an admitted benefit. So this is the conclusion of 
the whole matter on the profit side; after, let it be remembered, 
enormous possibilities of disaster and loss have been generously 
left out of the account. On the most favourable supposition, 
England will be debtor to the Channel Tunnel to the extent of the 
saving of sea-sickness to a few hundred or thousand Englishmen 
and Englishwomen ; against which gain itself has to be set the loss 
of the healthful effect on hundreds and thousands of others of the 
sea passage as compared with that of twenty miles’ railway journey 
in a stuffy drain. 

We have purposely made no reference as yet to the enormous 
and insuperable objection which lies against the project, and 
against which the trumpery consideration just stated has only to be 
mestioned in order to show its absurdity. No allusion that we can 
see from the report was made in last Saturday's meeting to the 
opinion that the construction of a Channel Tunnel would materially 
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affect the safety and military position of England. Sir Edward Wat- 
kin, indeed, it is satisfactory to know,“ pressed the matter strongly ” 
on the Government. He was not satisfied with the answer of the 
President of the Board of Trade, but wanted “a decision of the 
Cabinet.” He got it, and his “ conscience was purged.” Reading 
these words without the context, it is natural to conclude that 
what Sir Edward pressed was the really national question of the 
safety of the project, and it is equally natural to feel astonished at 
the Cabinet for failing to give Sir Edward a piece of its mind. But 
what he wanted was a Government guarantee for the expenses, 
not a Government indemnity for depriving England of the bulwark 
which has made her what she is, Tf anybody thinks these words 
too strong he may be reminded that there is hardly a military 
expert not interested in the project whose opinion is not frankly 
against it. It is impossible to conceive any means, even means 
which are preposterous and impossible on the face of them, such 
as the port mere of a téte de pont on the other side of the 
Channel, which would not leave at least a margin of danger 
in days when the operations of war are so rapid and so de- 
cisive as they are now. Elaborate arrangements for flooding 
the tunnel would be open to various objections, and would 
not be certainly efficacious. It is true that there would not 
be more than a chance of disaster. But then the disaster would 
be of a kind of which we cannot afford to allow the existence 
of even a chance. ‘To shut the door after the steed is stolen 
is the proverbial height of ineptitude, but what is that to 
the deliberate and laborious undoing beforehand of the natural 
bolts and bars? It is indeed somewhat extraordinary that the 
operations for the Channel Tunnel have been allowed to go on 
so long without an authoritative expression of disapproval from 
the Government, and this silence has perhaps done a certain 
injustice to the shareholders, But Sir Edward Watkin’s 
argument about the Company's own property is simply absurd. 
To begin with, no one has a right to use his own property so 
as to inflict injury even on a private individual, much less on 
the nation, But it is something like impudence to say that the 
South-Eastern is boring in its own property and that nobody can stop 
them, The land may be theirs, the foreshore may have passed 
into their hands, but the moment that the boring gets below the 
water, there is no more pretence that the South-Eastern or their 
assignees are boring in their own property than if they set to work to 
make a shaft in Hyde Park. Of the right of interference there 
can be no two opinions; and astothe duty of it, though there would 
unfortunately seem to be two opinions, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any sane and unbiassed person which to choose of them. It 
is probable that,as we have suggested, a disbelief in the feasibility, 
or a confidence in the enormous cost of the project, has hitherto 
sufficed to dissuade both Government and public opinion from 
interfering. But if Sir Edward Watkin is to be believed (and 
he is a capable authority on such matters), the means and the 
money are both found, and the thing is now only a question of 
time. In reality, the stoppage of this mischievous insanity is as 
much, or almost as much, for the interest of France as of England. 
It is unfortunately too probable that anything in the nature of a 
financial scheme can have any French Government at its back 
with very little trouble. But as the French just now are, or 
believe themselves to be, ardently Republican, they may be re- 
quested to remember the Boulogne expedition of Napoleon III. 
Had there been a Channel Tunnel then, according to the best 
authorities, half the army in the north of France would have 
declared for Louis Napoleon in the time that was wasted by the loss 
of a tide. In the abstract, doubtless, Sir Edward’s platitudes 
about “safe and rapid communication” are undeniable. But 
mankind is not yet a happy family; and until it is, it will be, to 
say the least, unwise for any nation to deprive itself of its natural 
advantages for keeping out unwelcome visitors. 


THE JUDENHASS IN HISTORY. 


T is a curious and at first sight perplexing fact that there has 

always been something strained and abnormal in the relations 
of Christianity and Judaism. There is a kind of historical 
symbolism in the story of the drunken sailor who thrashed a Jew, 
because he had just heard of the Crucifixion. Christians have 
acted again and again for centuries as if they had only just heard 
of the offences of the Jews in days long past, and did not care to 
draw nice distinctions between the sins of the fathers and the 
children; while the Jews, if any credit is to be attached to 
medieval chroniclers, have retaliated savagely enough when they 
happened to have an opportunity. It looks as if an armed 
neutrality were the nearest approach to peacs that could be estab- 
lished between the rival creeds. For some apparently inscrutable 
reason no considerable body of Christians seems to have been able 
to regard the Jews with that feeling of mere indifference or com- 
passion which is entertained by most orthodox believers, except 
under circumstances of temporary —— provocation, towards 
other forms of religion, such as ometanism or Buddhism, 
diverging yet more widely from their own. When the Jews have 
not been hated with a passionate and fanatical hatred, as has been 
too commonly the case, they have-—at least in modern times—been 
loved with an equally strange and uncritical though practically 
innocuous affection, And thus in our own day a perfect literature 
has grown up on what is called the Anglo-Israel movement ; and 
there is, we Salven, an organized society, with all the machinery 


of newspapers, public meetings, and the like, to advocate its claims, 
devoted to proving that the Lost Tribes have found their home 
in England, and that the Jew is our brother in blood, if 
unhappily an alien in creed, and should be restored by English 
arms or diplomacy to the sacred soil which is his own, 
Such innocent crazes, however ridiculous, may be left to find their 
own level. They only serve to illustrate from another side the 
curious phenomenon already mentioned of some occult tension in 
the relations of Jews and Christians, which is apt to take the 
shape of paradoxical sympathy whem it does not break out into a 
storm of fanatical antipathy. 

This chronic feud, which is shown by recent experience still 
to retain an evil vitality, is of course no growth of yesterday. 
It is as old as the Christian era, and was already at work 
long before the conversion of the Empire. At first indeed 
the Roman Emperors looked on the Christians as a mere 
sect of Jews, and were disposed rather to despise than to perse- 
cute them as such. Tor the Jews on the whole, in spite of their 
numbers and influence at Rome, escaped persecution, Augustus 
issued a rescript in their favour, which was confirmed by two 
later edicts of Agrippa and Julius Antonius, Suetonius indeed 
tells us how Domitian imposed on them a severe and special 
taxation, but this appears to have been more with the object of 
replenishing an exhausted exchequer than from any general motive 
of policy. The Emperor Julian naturally petted them, desiring 
for ends of his own to rebuild the Temple. And yet Jews were 
perhaps the most hated, from various causes, of all Roman sub- 
jects; they were held notorious, as we learn from Cicero, Juvenal, 
and other writers of the day, as the most sordid, most turbu- 
lent, and most unsocial of mankind. But the exclusively national 
and therefore unaggressive character of their religion preserved 
them from the overt hostility provoked by Christian proselytism. 
They were hated and despised but they were not feared. No 
doubt they had spread in Rome; even the Empress Poppeea 
was said to be a convert, and it is surmised by Gibbon that 
through her intluence the Jews escaped proscription under 
Nero; Juvenal tells us of the passion for Jewish rites among 
Roman ladies, and Josephus has an extraordinary story of 
an exorcism performed in the reign of Vespasian by a Jew 
named Eleazar, which he himself witnessed, when the demon 
was visibly drawn out through the nostrils of the person pos- 
sessed. But on the whole Judaism, unlike Christianity, was 
an essentially unexpansive creed; the Jews simply held aloof 
from other religionists in silent disdain, and neither denounced nor 
attempted to convert them. And thus, in spite of their hatred of 
the Gentile world and their frequent and bloody rebellions against 
their Roman masters, they were for the most part let alone. But 
they detested the Christians, whom they regarded as renegades 
from the Law, with a peculiar detestation, and, as Justin Martyr 
informs us, did their utmost to foment the calumnies and passions 
of the Pagan populace against them. In Milman’s words, “ the 
Jew, who had lost the power of persecuting, lent himself as 
a willing instrument to the heathen persecutor against those whom 
he considered apostates.” They took a more prominent part than 
the heathen in the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, The Christians, 
on the other hand, exulted over the downfall of Jerusalem and the 
dispersion of its citizens, as a signal fultilment of prophecy and 
triumph of the Gospel. And thus already, during the ages of 
persecution and while both alike were pressed down under the iron 
heel of Rome, the seeds of a bitter antipathy were sown between 
them. The Gnostics, the most widely-spread sect of early heretics, 
even went so far as to treat the Jewish religion as the work of the 
Demiurgos, an inferior deity, or of the Principle of Evil—a view 
which is obliquely censured in the Seventh of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 

The pre-existing antagonism was not likely to be diminished 
when at length after three centuries of trial and sutfering the 
Christians, through the conversion of Constantine, got the upper 
hand, Moreover the rise of some J udaizing sects within the Christian 
body and several cases of actual apostasy had served just then to 
accentuate the prevalent feeling against the obnoxious race. The 
Jews were accused of stoning converts from their own faith to 
Christianity. Constantine accordingly made a law sentencing 
those who so acted to be burnt, and also punishing with confisca- 
tion of their property any Christians who turned Jews. But in 
the persecution of Jews, as of heretics, it was the heretics them- 
selves who took the lead. The Arian Constantius dealt more 
severely with them than Constantine, and the Visigoths at 
a later day showed themselves more intolerant than either. 
Theodosius, on the other hand, when a Christian mob had wrecked 
a Jewish synagogue, commanded it to be rebuilt at their expense. 
As we come down to the middle ages there were various influences 
at work to sustain or intensify the anti-Jewish sentiment, some 
due to their own conduct, some to causes beyond their control. 
Among the last may be reckoned the crusading movement, 
which, however, as will appear presently, in other ways essen- 
tially benefited them. Already at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when the prevalent idea that the Second Coming of our 
Lord was at hand had led to a great outburst of penitence and 
devotion which found one expression in crowded pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, Hakim, the Sultan of Egypt, organized 
a fierce persecution of the Christians of Palestine, and had 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and other Christian build- 
ings in Jerusalem razed to the ground. It was currently 
rumoured, whether with or without grounds, that the Jews of 
Orleans had instigated him, and a savage persecution of Jews 
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in France was the result. When at the close of the century 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit had roused all Europe to 
undertake the first crusade, it seemed to the ardent enthusiasm of 
the newly enlisted soidiers of the Cross needless, if not pre- 
sumptuous, to distinguish between one class of misbelievers and 
another, and there ensued a terrible massacre of Jews in the 
flourishing cities of Germany and the Rhineland. At a later 

riod St. Bernard used the whole of his enormous influence—and 
it required even in him no slight display of energy and courage— 
to press on them the obvious distinction between the armed Saracen 
and the defenceless Jew. There had again been a frightful out- 
break in the German cities, incited by a monk named Rudolph. 
Bernard confronted him in all the dignity of Christian heroism, 
and denounced the outrage in the severest terms; “ it was not for 
men to punish by murder those whom God had punished by their 
dispersion.” Meanwhile the Emperor Henry 1V. had done his 
best to protect the Jews, not pulbeee from motives of unmixed 
benevolence, for while he ordered a strict restitution to be made to 
all who had been plundered of their wealth, be decreed that the 
property of those who had been put to death had escheated to 
the imperial treasury. In France more than a century afterwards 
Philip the Fair plundered impartially his Jewish and Christian 
subjects, but the enormous wealth of the former was a tempting 
bait, and twice during his reign they were expelled from the 
country and their whole property confiscated. In the next reign 
they had again become numerous and prosperous, and this time 
they tempted the cupidity not of the monarch but of the mob; 
throughout the South of France in town and country alike they 
were mercilessly massacred and pillaged, and the royal officers 
refused to protect them. 

The vast wealth amassed by the Jews explains one main cause 
of their unpopularity, which was further complicated by the way 
in which they had obtained it. Usury had all along been strongly 
condemned by the patristic and medieval Church, and as it was for- 
bidden to Christians by laws both of Church and State, the usurers 
in the early middle ages were almost exclusively Jews, who adopted 
the profession partly as being one of the very few open to them, 

et for the huge profits it secured them. ‘The crusades, however, 
ed to arevival of commercial enterprise, and this brought orthodox 
Catholics into amicable relations with both Jews and Mahometans, 
and tended to soften the prejudice against them. It is only fair 
also to acknowledge that many of the Popes, and some other lead- 
ing ecclesiastics—as the Jewish historian Bedarride has acknow- 
ledged—made strenuous, though not always successful efforts to 
arrest the violence of their assailants; even Alexander VL, 
of whom there is not too much good to be recorded, distin- 
guished himself by his generosity to the Jews, and did all in his 
power to alleviate their sufferings. But the general sentiment 
ran entirely the other way, and it found utterance both in 
the canon and the civil law. They were compelled to live 
in separate quarters and wear a distinctive dress; Christians 
might not eat, or bathe, or enter into partnership, still less 
intermarry with them; by the laws both of France and Spain 
a Christian who took a Jewish mistress was to be burnt alive; 
till the fourteenth century a Jewish criminal was hung head 
downwards between two dogs. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it was proposed by the theologians of Germany and 
France, backed by the University of Paris, to destroy the whole 
literature of the Jews, with the exception of the Old Testament, 
and it required all the influence of Reuchlin to avert this wholesale 
proscription. They were burnt of course in large numbers, like 
heretics, by the Spanish Inquisition, but the exceptional atrocity 
of the Spanish persecutions is in either case to be explained mainly 
by the peculiar conditions of the national history and character, on 
which it would take too much space to enlarge here. In the Italian 
republics, where they had succeeded in making themselves 
indispensable to the Christian community, they were tolerated 
and protected in their rights, and were allowed to practise 
as physicians, which was elsewhere forbidden. But they 
were tolerated because they were needed, not because they were 
loved or respected. Besides the reproach of usury the stigma of 
slaveholding had from a very early period attached to them, and 
one of the first and most frequent measures directed against them 
by imperial legislators was the manumission of their Christian 
slaves. The number of the Christian slaves bought up by them 
was among the complaints of Agobard in the ninth century. 
Christians, on the other hand, had not much scruple about en- 
slaving Jews. 

It will be clear from this brief sketch that, for one cause 
or another, there has been a chronic antipathy between Jew 
and Christian, sometimes smouldering, sometimes bursting into 
flame, from the time when St. Paul turned his back on “the 
unbelieving Jews,” who on their part stirred up the Gentiles 
against him. It has been observed that even in this country, 
the natural home of religious toleration, Jewish Emancipation 
did not follow till above a quarter of a century after the 
emancipation of Dissenters and Roman Catholics, and not then 
till after a protracted struggle, in which professed Liberals 
were ranged on opposite sides. ‘There were many hke the late 
Dr. Arnold, including some of Jewish descent though no longer of 
the Jewish faith, who were eager to merge or ignore, for political 
or even ecclesiastical purposes, all differences however wide among 

rofessing Christians, while they argued that aliens not in creed 
Dat in race had no part or lot in the administration of a Christian 


commonwealth. e are not however going to enter on that dis- 


cussion here. Our object has been simply to exhibit the broad 
outlines of the history of that Judenhass which in these closing years 
of the nineteenth century still shows itself strong enough to pro- 
duce such deplorable results. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE BANDITTI. 


¢ » of the greatest social changes that have taken place in this 
country during the last five-and-twenty years has been in the 
relations between great families and wealthy parvenus. In 
London, people of all kinds have for a long time been so mixed 
up that the distinction between a peer and a brewer might 
almost be defined as six of one and half a dozen of the other; 
but in many provincial counties there were, until lately, old’ 
families that stood out manfully against any rich intruders who 
dared to build or purchase large houses in their neighbourhoods. 
That a man whose legs had been disgraced by sitting upon an 
office stool should have the effrontery to buy with his filthy coin 
soil which they regarded asalmost sacred was in itself an insult 
and an offence which deserved no forgiveness. If heaven and 
earth continued to tolerate such a being, it was a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence; but he might at any rate be 
very certain that he would not be noticed by any of the county 
gentlemen. As time went on, however, the magnates took a 
step in a downward direction, though with many protests: 
and much ungraciousness, When Creesus built an immense 
mansion, they went so far as to call upon him once, and there, 
as they took good care to explain to all their friends, “ it 
ended.” It would be wearisome to recapitulate all the grada- 
tions and phases of the greater or less intimacy which in the 
course of years grew up between the old and the new race of 
landed proprietors ; to describe the insertion of the thin end of that 
wedge which our grandmothers so much dreaded, to dwell upon 
the horrors of the intermarriages which at last took place between 
the younger children of the peerage and baronetage and the elder 
children of the merchants and manufacturers, or to draw a picture 
of the loosening, the cracking, and finally the crashing of the social 
barriers which formerly existed in our more exclusive counties 
-between those of high and those of low birth. Lverybody knows 
what a change has lately taken place in English society. At first 
sight this change has almost the appearance of a revolution; but 
there is in reality very little Republicanism in our altered social 
relations. The explanation is simple enough. When the old 
county families perceived that the inroad of rich unknowns was 
irresistible, when fine mansions that made their own country 
houses appear almost mean and contemptible were rising in all 
directions, and when Mammon was enjoying, and offering to 
all comers, good things of this life which they could not 
afford to purchase, a happy idea occurred to them. Mammon 
wanted to know them. Mammon should know them; Mammon 
should become their gratuitous purveyor. They had al- 
ways entered their tradesmen’s shops to purchase what they 
wanted; why should they not enter the houses of re- 
tired tradesmen to take things they wanted without pur- 
chasing them? They spoke to their shopkeepers; why 
should they not speak to manufacturers or merchants? They 
stayed at hotels, and received the attentions of the landlords 
with haughty civility; why should they not stay at the houses of 
any parvenus who would make them comfortable, and receive 
their attentions also with haughty civility? Then, again, there 
was this to be said—that, if oceans of Latitte and dry champagne 
were being poured out for somebody, it was far more fitting that 
they should be drunk by aristocrats than by plebeians. Ifthe only 
payment required by the host was to be allowed the enjoyment of 
watching “ the swells” devouring his good things, that was en- 
tirely his affair. 

It must not be supposed that the social position of Croesus is 
materially improved by this altered condition of affairs. It is true 
that he is on speaking terms with great men and great ladies ; but 
they speak with equal civility to shopboys behind a counter, 
whom they consider just as good as Croesus. It is possible that 
the rich man may be invited occasionally to great houses; but, in 
the eyes of his hosts, his position is somewhat below that of their 
butlers. At grand places people are constantly admitted to the 
drawing-rooms, and even dining-rooms, whom the hosts never 
dream of regarding as better than upper servants. Such are rich 
nobodies, “the inferior order of clergy,” agents, tutors, soli- 
citors, &c., all of whom are probably superior in intellect, and 
possibly also in culture, to their hosts and hostesses. Mr. Smith 
the lawyer's business is to uttend to my lord’s mortgages, to make 
his will, and sell or purchase his land; Mr. Jones the millionaire’s 
business is to provide covers well stocked with pheasants for my 
lord to shoot, mounts for my lord to ride, and gorgeous balls to 
amuse my lord’s daughters. So both Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones 
are allowed to come into the dining-room for luncheon. It is 
even possible that they may be tolerated at dinner; and, if it 
should be convenient or desirable, one or both of them may be 
asked to sleep at the castle. Mr. Jones the banker, though a 
self-made man, may be of an older family than his host; but he 
will very likely be put into an upper chamber with a smoky 
chimney, and be sent in to dinner with the curate’s wife. Out 
shooting he will be put in “a cold corner,” or have to follow the 
beaters and run his chance of a “hare back.” If the party go to 
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a ball in the evening, he will be expected to convey thither some 
of his host’s dancing men in his own brougham, or in the fly 
which he has ordered, and for which he will have to pay. His 
best rooms, a week’s splendid shooting, the pleasantest party he 
can collect, and fare ten times better than that at the castle, will 
be the least a man in his position can offer in return for his host’s 
hospitality. 

It is exceedingly entertaining to observe the airs given to them- 
selves by what are known as “little people,” when Mammon 
builds a palace in their midst. They have lived in their small 
country houses for generations—two or three perhaps—while 
Mammon is a new man; so they swagger accordingly. They will 
go through the faree of pretending that they are not quite sure 
whether they will call upon him at‘all; they will deride the im- 
provements that he has made on his estate, and they will dilate 
upon his vulgarities. His carriages, say they, are much too smart 
for the country, and look very gaudy beside those of the duke. He 
drives to covert when the distance is only three miles, and 
he has three hunters out when the marquess himself only 
has two. His model cottages are better than many rectories, and 
tend to pauperization; the wages he gives are so high that no 
good servants or labourers are to be had in the country; he has 
sent up the price of hay a pound a ton, and his tenants have 
drawing-rooms and studies, instead of simply a kitchen and a 
muck-heap. In his ridiculously large hall there are stained glass 
windows, emblazoned with coats of arms, all of which, it is con- 
tended, must necessarily be brand-new from the Herald’s office. 
Was there ever such vulgarity ? His charitable critics, who pay 
their cooks but five-and-twenty pounds a year, and rarely put 
even their worst champagne on their tables, accept his invitations, 
stay in his house, feast upon the viands provided by his chef, 
drink his priceless wines, shoot his game, ride his horses, and 
enjoy all the entertainments he may provide them, and then the 
go about making fun of their host and his hospitalities, as if 
their visit had beeu an act of excessive condescension on their 
part. The whole thing, they say, was dreadfully vulgar, but 
“most amusing.” It was so terribly overdone! There were too 
many men in livery, too many flowers, too many wax candles; there 
was too much dry champagne, and there was too large a number of 
people staying in the house. The pheasants were as tame as barn- 
door fowls, the stables had three times as many horses in them as 
could possibly be used, and the bedrooms were furnished like 
boudoirs. Meals succeeded each other too frequently, the finest 
cigars were constantly forced upon the guests, and cups of tea or 
chocolate were forthcoming upon the slightest provocation in the 
bedrooms. Ridiculously tine music was provided in the evenings, 
and, after the party staying in the house had danced for a couple 
of hours, they found a supper provided for them that would have 
put the best efforts of Gunter in the shade, which, said the guests 
(after the manner of Euclid), wasabsurd. In fact, every one had 
eaten, drunk, and smoked things that were too good, and had en- 
joyed himself too much; everything was too beautiful, and there 
was too much to be had for, or even without, the asking, all which, 
was, of course, excessively vulgar. 


It might be supposed that into a house where vulgarity reigned 
yvefinement would never enter a second time; but this is very far 
from being the case, The most “cultured” of aristocrats show a 
wonderful tolerance to the repetition of vulgar superfluities, when 
they can get them. It soon becomes an understood thing that 
certain rich men should give annual balls, and if they fail to do so 
they are considered to have omitted an obvious duty. The old 
inhabitants of a neighbourhood seem to think themselves en- 
titled to levy a sort of black mail on wealthy newcomers in the 
shape of balls, dinners, and shooting. Indeed the rich parvenu 
is expected to keep a gratuitous shop, hotel, and restaurant per- 
petually open for his betters. He ought also to have a moor 
and a deer forest in Scotland, to which he should invite his 
country neighbours in relays. It is needless to say that he 
must invite the whole of Slumshire to his London entertain- 
ments, All the great people, the middling people, and even the 
little people who are up for three weeks in lodgings will have 
to be herded together in his Belgravian salons, and he will be 
lucky if he finds time to entertain his more agreeable London 
friends at all. The country squireens and their wives and 
daughters will prove as hungry in town as in the country, and 
they will turn in every day for luncheon with amazing con- 
descension. It is the purveyor’s business to feed them for 
nothing; his breakfasts, his luncheons, his dinners and his 
suppers, as cooks would say, “ want eating,” so it is a positive 
act of charity to devour them, The feasters generally say their 
grace after meat by describing the “ extraordinary-looking people ” 
they met at their host’s table, or by mimicking the peculiarities of 
his grammar. “He actually asked some one whether he would 
take a bit of ‘’am,’” and he made some allusions to an “ ’aunch 
of venison,” but his grammatical blunders do not appear to 
have scared his guests away from his dining-room before their 
appetites were satisfied. 1f a grocer’s clerk had accidentally 
dropped an , no notice would have been taken of it, and 
the bill would have been paid; but when the gratuitous 
purveyor makes a grammatical stumble, he is criticized 
with severity without being paid a farthing. It is possible 
that it might be worth the while of certain “nice people” 
to consider which is the greater snob—the good-natured host 
who, while he feeds the hungry with pdté de foie gras and 
Perrier Jouet, unwittingly murders the Queen's English, or his 


guest who, while he enjoys his good things, makes fun of him in 
unimpeachable grammar. 

We are quite ready to allow that the tone of society has not 
improved since social barriers have been shattered, but we are not 
disposed to attribute this want of improvement so much to the 
wholesale commixture of classes as to the moral degradation 
incurred by well-born people who are mean enough to make rich 
parvenus their gratuitous purveyors, under pretence of according 
to them some sort of social recognition. The levying of black 
mail by people of high degree may not be altogether a novelty ; 
but it is not pleasant to reflect that there are at present many 
people of good family who are acting the part of social banditti. 


DURHAM CASTLE. 


bee guests of the Dean and Canons of Durham at their hospi- 
table luncheon in the Castle hall after the late Church Congress 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne would carry away with them a high idea of 
the former grandeur of the Princes Palatine of Durham. While the 
manor-house at Auckland, improperly called “ Auckland Castle” 
—a designation it did not assume till the last years of the fifteenth 
century, when we find Bishop Sherwood writing of “my castel or 
manoir of Auckland ”—with its broad deer parks, was, from the 
episcopate of Antony Bek, the favourite residence of the bishops 
in time of peace; the strong castle of Durham, frowning on all 
assailants from its precipitous seat, almost insulated by the foam- 
ing Wear, and well nigh impregnable by force or art before the 
days of artillery, was their fastness when the Scots came pouring 
over the Border or the ever-turbulent Northern men were harassing 
the land with their fierce uprisings. This “huge fortified palace,” 
as Mr. Freeman truly calls it, was, moreover, the seat and source 
of the Palatinate power which, till within living memory, made the 
Bishop of Durham a temporal prince. Here, as Prince-Palatine, the 
bishop received his—not the sovereign’s—judges, when, at his 
request, they came to try offences committed, not against the 
of the king, but against the peace of the bishop. From the bishop’s 
court within the Castle precincts issued writs and indictments, 
precepts and mandates, running with equal force within “ the 
Bishop's rule” as those under Royal authority in the rest of the 
realm. Here, in his council chamber the holder of the see of 
St. Cuthbert appointed his own sheriff, chancellor, and justices 
of the peace, and exercised the Royal right of pardon to convicted 
infractors of the law. From the Palatinate, too, till Bishop Cosin 
was laid to rest in 1672, no members were returned to the Par- 
liament at Westminster. What the Palace of Westminster was to 
the rest of England that the Castle of Durham was to the Palati- 
nate—the seat of its sovereign ruler, the centre of all lawful 
authority. Perhaps few of the guests who sat down to the 
repast spread in Lishop Hatfield’s noble Hall realized how very 
lately this tmperium in imperio, coming down, though with greatly 
shorn prerogatives, from a period anterior to the Conquest, had 
passed away ; that only five-and-forty years had run since, on the 
death of the last Prince Palatine, Bishop Van Mildert, the ex- 
ceptional powers and privileges of the see for ever expired, while, 
as Faber wrote over his grave in the Chapel of the Nine Altars, 

The herald broke the wand while he proclaims 

The sainted Palatine’s puissant names. 

Yon kingless throne is now for ever bare. 
Calm and unworldiy as was Bishop Van Mildert, he must have felt 
a pang when the thought that this princely inheritance of more 
than eight centuries died with him. His consolation was that by his 
uusparing munificence the Castle of Durham has again been made 
the seat of the Northern University, which was incorporated by 
Oliver Cromwell in 1657, for “the promotion of learning and 
piety in those poor, rude, and ignorant parts, at so great a distance 
from Oxford and Cambridge,” but was quashed by his death in 
the following year. 

The first view of Durham Castle from the railway-station, as it 
rises on its lordly seat on the opposite bank of the winding Wear, 
is one of marvellous grandeur. ‘he broad stept walls and colossal 
buttresses which clamber up the steep escarpment to prop up the 
huge pile, grow out of the native rock, so like in form and colour 
that it is hard to say where Nature’s work ends and that of man 
begins, The long live of hall and tower and bastion which rise 
ou the very edge of the precipitous cliff, above the foaming stream, 
aud girdle in Bishop Hattield’s huge octagonal keep on its 
grassy mound, with the huge mass of William de St. Carilefs 
Cathedral, with its broad gabled Galilee and triple towers 
crowning the wood-girt peninsula, combine in an unequalled 
architectural group. Remarkable as this view is, it is not, 
however, till we cross the river and approach nearer to the 
Jastle that we fully realize this unique structure. Leaving 
the Cathedral by the northern Sanctuary porch—at least what 
remains of it from Wyatt's destructive pickaxes and chisels 
—and crossing the Palace Green, we have the Castle in front 
of us. ‘This was once the most populous part of the city, 
but was cleared of its houses by l'lambard, with as little con- 
sideration for the unlucky inhabitants as the father of his Royal 
patron showed for the occupants of the one hundred and sixty-six 
houses removed to strengthen his new castle at Lincoln. To 
the right is Bishop Cosin’s Hall. To the left, on the margin of the 
precipitous slope, a range of quaint old buildings form a home 
tor the noble libraries bequeathed by Bishop Cosin and Bishop 
Maltby, together with that of Dr. Routh, the late nonagenarian 
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President of Magdalen, on entering which the student is most 
appropriately confronted with the maxim which, as the result 
of the President’s vast theological reading, bids the scholar, 
above all things else, “ verify his references.” A picturesque 
but, we suppose, inconvenient range of buildings which formed 
the examination-rooms and lecture-halls has recently been re- 
moved. Our regret at their loss is not lessened by the singularly 
commonplace character of the structure which is rising in their 
room. ‘The design bears a distinguished name, but we think 
that one far more in accordance with the genius loci could have 
been produced nearer home. We hope future additions to the 
University buildings, which the growing numbers of the students 
may soonrender imperative, may be more happy. Crossing the nearly 
obliterated moat, which formerly cut off the neck of the isthmus, we 
enter the great court of the Castle by a gatehouse tower. The variety 
of the buildings, both in style and outline, is charming to the eye, 
while the remarkable manner in which every epoch in the annals 
of the see is represented, and each of the more conspicuous Prince- 
Bishops has left his mark on the structure, renders it an in- 
structive lesson in history. The very threshold is eloquent of the 
st. The Norman arch by which we enter the courtyard tells 
of the hand of Bishop Pudsey (to adopt the vernacular form of the 
more refined Norman “ Puiset”); while the pasteboard Gothic 
of the tower above speaks of the degenerate days of Bisho 
Barrington, and of the execrable taste of Wyatt “the destructive.” 
The strong oaken doors, with their massive iron clamps and hinges, 
are the “ports ferree” of the good Bishop Tunstall, the friend 
and correspondent of Sir Thomas More and Krasmus, joining with 
the former in his fierce attacks on Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testament for its “ hideous errors,” as well as in buying up and 
burning all the copies he could lay hands on; the godfather of Queen 
Elizabeth and the uncle of Bernard Gilpin, who, having been ap- 
pointed by a Papal Bull, lived tc see the powerof the Pope abolished, 
revived, and abolished again, and after being deprived of his see by 
his royal godchild, ended his days at Lambeth as a State prisoner 
under the roof of Archbishop Matthew Parker, treated with the 
kindness and respect his learning and piety demanded. The 
wicket has a tale of its own to tell about the highborn and courtly 
Bishop Crewe—the “ mean, vain, and cowardly Crewe,” as 
Macaulay terms him—who not long before had swelled the train of 


the Papal Nuncio on his pompous reception at Windsor. It runs. 


thus :— 


When King James issued his Declaration of Indulgence, Doctor Grey 
and Doctor Morton—then prebendaries of Durham—were much pressed by 
Bishop Crewe to do as he had done, and read it. Butin vain. It was late 
at night before the Bishop would let them go. Perhaps with the hope of 
their giving in at the last, his Lordship waited on them to the castle gates, 
where only the little wicket was open. “ Sirrah,” cries Bishop Crewe to 
the porter, “ why don’t you open the great gates?” “No, thank you, my 
Lord,” says Doctor Grey, “ we'll leave the broad way to your Lordship ; 
the strait gate will serve us.” 


The Castle court, laid out to suit the ground, without a single 
right angle in its plan, contains the history of the see in 
stone; it even goes back beyond the introduction of stone 
castles; and in the huge earthen mound, certainly artificial, 
which towers up to the right hand, recalls the days of Kaldhun, 
or Eadred, when an entrenched mound, defended by a double 
row of stockades at the base and at the summit, was a sufli- 
cient stronghold against all assailants. This mound was the scene 
of the tale so picturesquely told by Reginald of Durham, how 
two prisoners, pining in the keep above, made their way through 
the gratings of their dungeons “ per medium distinctissimee 
fenestrae,” by the aid of St. Cuthbert, and half running, half 
sliding down the smooth turf of its steep glacis, “ad interiora 

atim deferuntur,” and got clear away. We wonder whether 
any “ gated ” undergraduates have followed their example. The 
keep was rebuilt by Salvin, to accommodate students, with fair 
attention to outline, on the lines of Bishop Hatfield’s structure, 
which in the fourteenth century had replaced that of Bishop Pud- 
sey, as that had at the end of the twelfth replaced the original 
keep of the Conqueror’s Lotharingian prelate, Walcher. This last, 
however, may very probably have been nothing more than a wooden 
enclosure, “ vallum ex lignis tabulatis firmissime compactum,” 
such as, according to the Life of St. John of Terouanne, in the Acta 
Sanctorum (January 27), the “ ditiores etnobiliores,” whose amuse- 
ment was in feuds and bloodshed “ inimicitiis et caedibus vacantes,” 
were wont to set up on the summit of their keep-mounds, But 
we are lingering too long on the threshold, The lofty building 
before us contains Bishop Pudsey’s two Norman halls; the lower, 
or “hall of state,” where stood the Palatine’s ‘“sedes regalitatis,” 
has been long since divided into a suite of stately apartments hung 
with tapestry and decorated with pictures, including many interest- 
ing portraits, which were formerly the Bishop’s sitting-rooms, and 
now form the Senate-room, Common-room, Xc., of the University. 
Every ancient feature has passed away from this lower hall, with 
the exception of the noble doorway of three concentric arches, with 
mouldings of unusual richness, which, approached by a flight of 
steps, formed the entrance from the Castle yard. Above, by a 
singular if not unique arrangement, is Bishop Pudsey’s lesser 
hall, reached by a turret staircase at the south-east corner; the 
rugged stonework of which somehow escaped when Bishop Trevor 
unhappily drew a smooth face of ashlar over the rest of the 
fagade, at- the same time that he capped the plain Norman 
windows with incongruous ogee canopies, This upper ball is 
divided into rooms for undergraduates, but preserves its continuous 
window arcade of the richest type of Norman, on the south side, 


unmutilated. Report says that a Long Vacation or two 
ago the whole of this unrivalled feature was within an ace 
of being effectually hidden, if not destroyed, to form another 
range of rooms. Happily the scheme got wind, indignation was 
roused, the threatened barbarism reached the Dean’s ears, who 
interposed his veto to save Pudsey’s Norman hall, as his 
redecessor, Dean Cornwallis, had previously ,saved the same 
3ishop’s still more lovely Galilee. Interesting as these relics of 
Pudsey’s architectural skill are, still greater interest attaches to 
the many-pillared chapel of the first Norman prelate, Walcher of 
Lorraine. This, the earliest piece of architecture in Durham, after 
having been long blocked up and almost buried by the northern 
terrace-walk and the earthworks of the keep, was a few years 
since opened and partially restored; but, unhappily, only to be 
permanently desecrated as acommon thoroughfare to the lodgings 
in the keep. Few things are more striking than the sombre in- 
terior of this little chapel, with its tall cylindrical shafts, and 
capitals rudely suggestive of the Ionic volute, coarsely carved 
with hunting scenes. A raised foot-pace at the east end 
indicates the site of the three altars. We trust that this 
consecrated site will not much longer remain a public passage, 
and may receive more worthy treatment. In front of Bishop 
Pudsey’s building Bishop Tunstall’s gallery, like the corridor of 
Windsor Custle, supplies a passaze from end to end of the building 
without going through the apartments. It is hung with tapestry 
and ornamented with busts, casts, and antiquities, and forms a 
most attractive lounge. At its eastern extremity it communicates 
with Bishop Tunstall’s Chapel, a pleasing building of its date, 
furnished with Bishop Ruthall’s rich ctnque-cento bench-ends and 
stall-work removed from the “high chapel” at Auckland by the 
founder in 1548. An absurd tale, repeated till people have learnt 
to believe it, connects these stalls with Wolsey, who never once 
visited the diocese during the six years he held the see in com- 
mendam with York; and in an heraldic mistake of the carver, by 
which an inferior position is given to the royal arms, some have 
even discerned the overweening pride which led to his downfall. 
Date, history, and common sense combine to refute the silly 
legend. ‘Tunstall’s gallery opens at the other end on Bishop 
Cosin’s strikingly picturesque ‘ Black Staircase,” which fills the 
angle between the old and new halls. This staircase is a noble 
example of the barbaric richness of the Renaissance. The stairs 
rise in low, short, broad flights, in four tiers, protected by 
ponderous balustrades and quaintly carved corner-posts. From its 
summit, the scene of a sad tragedy not long since, hangs the late 
Professor Chevallier’s suspended cannon-ball, indicating, by the 
lines traced in its vibration, the rotation of the earth. We have 
another example of Cosin’s love of building in the classical porch to 
the entrance of the Hall. Its pillars are miserably wasted by the 
weather, till they resemble a stick of barley sugar sucked by a child, 
and need renewal. 
The warlike prelates of the fourteenth century, the “ Mag- 
nanimous Bishop,” Antony Bek, King of Man and Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who as Royal Commissioner degraded Balliol from 
his asserted sovereignty in Brechin Castle, and at the head of 
1,500 foot and horse, with the sacred banners of St. Cuthbert 
and St. John of Beverley floating before him, crossed the Border 
when the Scots rose under Wallace, laid siege to Dirleton, 
and was in the thick of the fight at Falkirk, and Thomas of 
Hattield, famous in the French wars, and one of the heroes of the 
great victory of Neville’s Cross, have left their memorial in the 
noble hall, in which, as we have said, the members of the Church 
Congress were entertained. It is still a vast and stately 
apartment, measuring 101 feet in length by 32 in breadth, with a 
fine timber roof at a great height from the floor. But, es Bishop 
Hatfield left it, it was 30 feet longer, Bishop Fox having cut off 
the southern end to form a vast kitchen, “ ampla coquina,’ the whole 
height of the hall, which, with its three huge cavernous fireplaces, 
and all needful offices and appliances, bears witness to the un- 
stinted hospitality of the Princes of the Palatinate. Huge buttery- 
hatches of black oak surround the entry opening into the kitchen, 
pantry, and cellars, bearing Fox’s pelican and the motto “ Est Deo 
gracia, 1499.” To Fox also belong the queer little galleries, like in- 
verted cones, where trumpeters, “ buccinatores,” took their stand to 
do honour to the entrance of the bishop and his guests, and to salute 
the appearance of the peacock or any other dish more stately than 
common. The hall as we see it is mainly Hatfield’s work ; but to 
Bek belong the Decorated windows on the west side, where the 
iron hooks in the window jambs tell of the time when glass case- 
ments were costly furniture, carefully transported from house to 
house, and the apertures were commonly closed with wooden 
shutters. The hall, already shortened by Bishop Fox, was still 
further curtailed by Laud’s patron, the time-serving Bishop Neile, 
famous for having made the longest climb up the episcopal ladder of 
any English prelate, having been in succession Bishop of Rochester, 
Lichtield, Lincoln, Durham, Winchester, and finally Archbishop of 
York. He, with the growing love of privacy and comfort, enclosed 
the dais to form a chamber known as the “ Black Parlour,” which 
was only about thirty years since restored to the hall. It is much to 
be regretted that at the same time Bishop Cosin’s black-oak screen 
and minstrel gallery at the lower end of the hall were removed. 
The restoration of this necessary arrangement is urgently called 
for. The hall looks sadly naked without it, and the want of it 
makes it very draughty. 
The magniticence of the apartment is much enhanced by the pic- 
tures which line the walls. Tall full-lengths of the Apostles, origin- 
ally brought from Spain by Mordaunt, Kar! of Peterborough, diffuse 
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much richness of colour. Below them hangs a series of portraits of 
the occupants of the twelve prebendal stalls at the first foundation 
of the University. Without claiming to be first-rate works of art, 
they are certainly above the average as portraits—most of them 
are the work of Evans, one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pupils 
—and have the great merit of being good and characteristic 
likenesses. These ecclesiastics belonged to the palmy days when 
Dukes looked on one of the “ golden stalls” of Durham as a pro- 
vision fora younger brother, and bishops were glad to eke out the 
income of aslenderly endowed see by a rich prebendal estate, con- 
tent (like the ancient Scottish bishops under the Abbots of Iona) to 
place themselves for the term of their residence beneath the decanal 
authority of a simple presbyter. Some reduction was doubtless 
desirable in the income of these stalls. But there can be little 
doubt that the depletion has been excessive, and that a Durham 
canonry, with its 1,000/, a year, and a palatial residence to 
keep up and the traditional hospitality to maintain, is to most 
men something in the nature of a “white elephant.” As re- 
cords of a past state of things these portraits possess a peculiar 
interest. As we walk round the dais we successively recognize 
Dr. Wellesley, with the face and features of his brother, the 
great Duke, but with all the strength washed out; the com- 

ressed lips and sharp penetrating eye of the apostolic Dr. 

illy, the historian of the Vaudois, and the friend and evan- 
gelist of the neglected Northumbrian peasants; the benevolent 
countenance of Thomas Gisborne of Yoxall, the friend of Hannah 
More and the Clapham sect; the stern unyielding face of Bishop 
Gray of Bristol, the father of the more celebrated Bishop of Cape 
Town, who, in the fiercest storm of the Bristol riots, calmly 
attended his Cathedral service, and saw his palacé burnt over his 
head without flinching. “ While my father lived,” his son is re- 
ported to have said,“ I never had a will of my own.” Side by 
side, in remarkable contrast, hang Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter, keen 
and wary, with a sense of concentrated power ; -and Bishop Sumner 
of Chester (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), such as Bishop 
Wilberforce describes him, “good, gentle, loving, and weak,” 
expounding from an open Bible with upturned eyes. We have 
another remarkable contrast in the burly form of Dr. Ogle, the 
clerical squire of Kirkley Hall, and Dr. Townsend, the amiable con- 
troversialist, who, though ignorant of any language but his own 
and a trifle of Latin, visited the Vatican, with Mrs. Townsend on his 
arm, to convert the Pope, and, though treated with the utmost 
courtesy, got nothing but ridicule for his pains. His eye, “in 
fine frenzy rolling,’ shows that the painter was not in- 
attentive to his sitter’s charge—“ Catch me in a moment of inspira- 
tion.” Dr. Prosser, once Tutor of Brasenose; Dr. Samuel Smith, 
once Dean of Christ Church, whose exchange with Dr. Gaisford, 
preferring the deeper manger to the higher rack, gave the Uni- 
versity of Oxford a Professor of Greek of European reputation ; 
Dayid Durell, who was appointed to his stall at the age of twenty- 
six, to recompense his father for having saved Bishop Barrington 
from drowning; and Archdeacon Thorpe, the virtual founder and 
first Warden of the University, smooth and courtly, the very type 
of a dignified ecclesiastic of the old school, complete the series. 
Bishop Maltby, by Eddis, and his father, by Gainsborough, are 
also there. The portrait of Bishop Butler, the greatest Christian 
philosopher who has filled this or any other see in England, 
hangs, with others of interest, in the University Common Room. 
The terrace under the windows on the north side, looking down 


on the moat, was constructed by Butler during his short episcopate, | 


and his coat of arms is carved on the wall above. 


M. DAUDET ON HIMSELF. 


N a recent number of La Nouvelle Revue M. Alphonse Dau@et 
has kindly explained to bis readers the way in which he has 
written his novels—upon the merits more than upon the demerits 
of which we have several times had occasion to dwell in these 
columns. The genesis of works of admitted talent has always a 
certain interest—which, however, is perhaps of a somewhat frivo- 
lous character. We like to know that Schiller found his best 
inspiration in the scent of rotten apples; or that Dickens com- 
posed with infinite pains, striding up and down his room, sentences 
which read as if they had been knocked off in a moment, and 
which led his imitators to illustrate the truth of “ Decipit exemplar 
vitiis imitabile”; or that a great composer of music was accus- 
tomed to put himself into full dress and to light up a blaze of 
candles in order to attune himself to his work; but the knowledge 
of these things is not likely to help any of us who may wish to 
follow in the footsteps of the masters who have adopted these 
various measures. The love of lighted candles or of rotten apples 
will not produce by itself good work, any more than will the 
hatred of a gaping pig; but nevertheless it is, and always will be, 
interesting to know under what conditions the work of a successful 
artist in any line has been produced. M. Daudet goes further than 
this, and gives us, even more than Edgar Poe did concerning The 
en, the intimate history of some of his works, There are 
those who still think -that Poe's ingenious account of how, bit by 
it, he wrote Zhe Raven round one first notion is not alto- 
gether to be trusted; and it may fairly be contended that his 
account of the poem’s construction and growth is curiously like 
one of the analytical problems which his Dupin solves to the dis- 
comfiture of the Parisian detectives, and curiously unlike what 
one would expect to be the history of a striking poem written by 


a man who had more than a spark of poetic genius; while the 
supposition that he wrote the poem, so to speak, as it eame, and 
afterwards invented and elaborated the theory of its coming, would 
not be out of keeping with what we know of his strange character. 
However that may be, there is clearly no such elaboration about 
M. Daudet’s explanation of his own works, although there are 
some curious points in it. 

M. Daudet begins boldly enough with saying that the idea 
of his first successful novel, Fromont Jeune, came to him while he 
was witnessing the representation of his finely written but unsuc- 
cessful play, L’Arlésienne, at the Vaudeville. “ Dans un magnifique 
décor de Camargue que les herses de gaz faisaient scintiller jusqu’d 
la toile du fond, la pastorale déroulait ses scénes lentes et rythmées 
qu’accompagnait, avec des refrains de vieux noéls et de marches 
antiques, la musique charmante de Bizet.” While he looked at 
and listened to these things it suddenly occurred to M. Daudet 
that the Parisians might easily get weary of his pastoral 
studies, and that he would do well to get hold of some 
subject that would touch them more nearly. He was at the 
time living in the Marais, and was naturally tempted to make 
that the scene of his next play; for his first notion, he tells us, was 
to make Firomont Jeune a play, not a novel, and he lays*to the 
account of this first intention the fact that “la fable dans Fromont 
Jeune est un peu connue et romanesque, avec des types et des 
milieux strictement vrais, copiés d’aprés nature. D’aprés nature!” 
The interjection is explained in the next paragraph by the state- 
ment that M. Daudet, like that hero of Mr. Charles Reade’s who, 
in Mr. Burnand’s parody, appeared as Jutf, works from a vast col- 
lection of note-books, in which he puts down all the impressions 
that he can. The same paragraph contains a curiously simple 
apology for the romans @ clef by M. Daudet, some of which have 
done more credit to his talent for feeling the public pulse than to 
his taste. People, he indignantly says, after the appearance of 
some of my works, have made a fuss about their personal ten- 
dencies, and have even published keys indicating the real originals 
of my fictitious characters; but they have done this without 
reflecting that in my other works the characters are just as 
much drawn from real people, who however happen to be 
unknown to my readers. From the manner in which M. Daudet 
dwells upon this later on, confessing more than once that 
in several cases he has not even changed the name of 
the living person whose portrait he has attempted to make in 
writing, it is obvious that he sees nothing objectionable in a 
method which, if his own account of it is accurate, is, to say the 
least, peculiar. This in itself is perhaps a little odd; but M. 
Daudet goes on to put the dots on his i's. All the people, he 
whites, who figure in Fromont Jeune are alive, or have been re- 
cently ative, “In the case of cld Gardinois I hurt a person for 
whom I have a sincere affection; but I could not but present this 
type of a seltish and fearsome old man, of a thoroughgoing 
parvenu who, standing on the terrace overlooking his domain, 
taking in with a greedy eye his farm buildings, his woods, and his 
waters, exclaimed to his children, ‘ What pleases me is that when 
Iam gone none of you will be rich enough to keep up all this.’ ” 
According to his own confession thus expressed, M. Daudet’s good 
feeling is about equal to his good taste. He goes on to explain 
how all the other characters in Fromont Jeune were drawn more 


or less from life, giving in some cases the real names of the sitters 
for his portraits, and he then says that his first idea was to make 
la petite Delobelie a doil’s dressmaker. His friend M. André Gill 
informed him that exactly such a character as he proposed had been 
already drawn by Dickens in Our Mutual Friend, and this cireum- 
_ Stance gives M. Daudet an occasion for explaining in general’terms 
that the resemblance between his works and those of Dickens is 
| purely a “literary coincidence.” Of the other “ literary coinci- 
| dence ” between the characters of Becky Sharp and Sidonie, and of 
the resemblance between the great scene in Fromont Jeune and that 
in Vanity Fair, M. Daudet says nothing. The situation, down to 
the business with the jewels, is the same; but in the one case 
Lord Steyne is on the spot,in the other the wretched creature 
M. Georges is absent. To say that M. Daudet is weak where 
Thackeray was strong is to say a platitude. However, as we 
have said, the Irench novelist makes no reference to the in- 
debtedness on his part to Thackeray, which comparatively few 
people have commented on, while he has a curiously simple and 
plausible explanation of the indebtedness to Dickens. This per- 
haps might have been thought to have caused too much comment, 
but for the barefaced imitation of the servants’ party in Pickwick 
which M. Daudet produced long after M. André Gill had 
pointed out to him that he had better avoid the miscon- 
struction that might ensue upon his producing “ exactement 
la méme création” which Dickens had previously produced 
in Our Mutual Friend. M. Daudet, however, was equal to 
the cecasion, What M. Gill told him reminded him how often he 
had been compared to Dickens, even before he had read a word of 
Dickens—* bien avant qu’un ami ne m’eit appris la sympathie de 
David Copperfield pour le Petit Chose.” An author, M. Daudet con- 
tinues, who writes according to the dictates of his observations and his 
conscience, has only one reply to the insinuations of iarism— 
that there are certain kinships of invention for which i cannot be 
held responsible, and that “le jour de la grande fabrication des 
hommes et des romanciers, la nature, par distraction, a bien pu 
méler les pites.” The writer goes on to say that he has the same 
feeling for the poor and the oppressed that Dickens had, the same 
sympathy with a child thrown in the midst of a great city into 


work unfit for it; that, like Dickens's, his entry into life was 
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trying, and that “c'est Ja, jimagine, notre plus grand 
As to these things, it can only be said 
that the resemblance is at least striking, and that the 
meridional simplicity of M. Daudet’s character is curiously 
exhibited in his frankly accepting the fact and frankly 
giving an explanation of it of which the very openness is 
sure to satisfy all doubts. This, indeed, as we know from M. 
Daudet’s latest work of fiction, is the way of the men of the 
South in France ; and it is only to be regretted that in the paper 
which we are now considering he has not given us the real name 
of the person, living or dead, who sat for the portrait of Numa 
Roumestan, Perhaps, however, in this as in other cases to which 
M. Daudet pleads a self-contented plea of guiltiness, the novelistic 
was identical with the real name of the personage intended. The 
end of M. Daudet’s egotistical talk about the genesis of Fromont 
Jewne—this also is the way of the men of the South—is in some 
respects the most interesting part of it. It seems that when 
Fromont Jeune first appeared, a little band of writers used to 
meet at Flaubert’s to eat together “le diner des auteurs sifllés.” 
Flaubert’s success was past, that of the others was to come, and 
when M. Daudet’s Fromont Jeune was passing, as he tells us, 
always with the simplicity of the men of the South, into a multi- 
plicity of editions, M. Goncourt and M. Zola used to say, with 
sorrowful resignation, “Nous ne nous vendrons jamais, nous 
autres,” 

From Fromont Jeune M. Daudet passes on to Jack, which is, 
according to his own account, a closer, and we must say a more 
shameless, study from life than the former novel. For what is 
the essence of the novel, he was, he tells us, indebted to a tragical 
experience of real life which came to his knowledge. His un- 
happy hero was a real person to whom he was kind and whom he 
knew well, His infamous mother the author knew only from 
“ Jack’s” descriptions and from her letters. The book was, 
as we pointed out when it first appeared, a powerful and striking 
one ; Pat we might have been more reticent in our expres- 
sions of admiration had we then known what M. Daudet calls 
the “Histoire de mes Livres.” He begins his history by say- 
ing, with evident pride, that the characters in such novels as 
Fromont Jeune and Jack are just as much exact portraits of 
real persons as are the characters in the novels which have 
created some scandal, and he admits that the knowledge that 
he would pain an old friend did not avail to prevent him 
from making a smart sketch from a living original. ‘ Why,” 
he complains with southern reasoning, “should you abuse me 
for showing up real people whom you can recognize when you 
do not abuse me for showing up real people whom you have no 
opportunity of recognizing? Let me tell you at once that all my 
people are real, and that paltry considerations of friendship 
shall never stand in the way of my giving you an amusing 
character. As to comparing me to Dickens, it is true that there 
is some resemblance between his writings and mine, but that is 
because our lives and tendencies have been so much alike, I 
assure you that when a friend of mine pointed out to me 
that I had created a character exactly like one that Dickens 
had already created, I had no hesitation in at once changing 
mine. For the rest, I am proud to say that I take my 
characters from the life—I have note-books to show it—and 
I am so devoted to truth that in the case of people who 
are not likely to read my books I frequently retain in my 
novel the real name of the personage of whom I give you a 
——, This is really not an unfair résumé of what M. Daudet 

to say in his pretentious history of his books. We con- 
fess to being sorry that the author of such charming works as 
he wrote before he. found himself no longer a raté should 
have revealed, with such unhappy self-confidence, the secret 
of the success of his later works. But, no doubt, it may be all put 
down to the way of the men of the South. There may be Eng- 


honesty after having so long remained in default; and, indeed, 
whether desiring to be honest or not, there were strong doubts 
entertained whether she could afford to pay the interest on her 
debt. Impartial people, therefore, who did not allow their wishes 
to run away with their reason, hardly expected that the Porte 
would concede as good terms to the bondholders as in fact Mr. 
Bourke and his colleagues have obtained, and it is no secret that 
Mr. Bourke, of all the delegates, was the most earnest in his efforts 
to benefit the bondholders. The other delegates were more or less 
representatives of great financial institutions which had other 
views besides the wish to obtain something for the bondholders; 
but Mr. Bourke’s single desire was to obtain for the bondholders 
the best terms that he could, and it was his persistence and 
determination which in the end induced the Porte to grant as 
much as it has done. 

According to the estimates supplied by the Commissioners 
appointed by the Porte to negotiate with the bondholders’ 
delegates, the total outstanding capital of the ten loans which 
were in default amounted at the end of December to 190,997,98o0l., 
while the arrears of interest amounted to 61,803,905/., making the 
total sum of principal and overdue interest 252,801,885. It was 
quite evident that Turkey was unable to pay interest on this immense 
sum. As we have already said, even before repudiation she had 
continued to pay interest only by means of constant borrowing. 
When her credit in the money markets of Europe fell, as Mr. Bourke 
told the meeting last week, she obtained the means of continuing 
to pay interest from the Galata bankers; indeed, he said, of the 
9 millions due by the Porte to the Galata bankers, about 5 millions 
had been lent to pay interest to the bondholders between 1873 and 
1875. When Turkey paid interest on the full debt only by this 
means, it is evident that now, after such losses of territory and 
such impoverishment by war, it would be impossible for her to re- 
commence to pay interest upon the full debt; indeed it was quite 
understood by all interested that resumption of interest upon the 
full debt was out of the question, and that the object of the 
delegates was to make the best composition that could be arranged. 
The question, then, for Mr. Bourke and his colleagues was how to 
frame the composition. They proposed that the issue prices af 
each of the ten loans should be taken, and this seemed a very fair 
proposal. It was ranking each loan according to the estimate 
formed at the time both by the Turkish Government and by the 
investing public; but the Turkish Commissioners objected, and pro- 
posed that the new capital of the debt should be fixed according 
to the prices actually obtained by the Porte for the several loans. 
Those prices are significant of the way in which the loans were 
launched; for Mr. Bourke told the meeting last week he had 
examined the books of the Turkish Treasury, and had found that 
in some cases the loans had been sold at 25, 18, 16, and even II 

er cent. ; in other words, that for a nominal capital of 1oo/. the 

urkish Treasury actually received only 25/. in some cases and 
as little as 11/. in others. It will beseen from this statement how 
materially the capital of the bondholders would have been cut 
down had the delegates acceeded to the Turkish proposal. They 
refused, however, and at last a compromise was effected by 
which the mean between the price paid by the bondholders 
and the money received by the Turkish Treasury was taken as the 
basis for fixing the capital of the new debt; and on this basis the 
capital of the debt amounts to 96,763,278/., while 10 per cent. 
was added to cover unpaid interest, raising the total new capital 
to 106,437,234l. 

The next question to be settled was how to provide for the 
service of this newly-arranged debt, and ultimately the Porte was 
induced to hand over to a Council representing the bondholders 
the six indirect taxes (tobacco, salt, stamps, spirits, fish, and 
sills); any increase resulting from the revision of the existing 
commercial treaties; the excess to be produced by a new 
lence or patent law; the tribute of Bulgaria; the revenues of 


lish authors who are capable of using their friends and acquaint- 
ances for novelistic purposes as unscrupulously as M. Daudet; but 
it is safe to say that hardly any English author would rise to the 
vast indiscretion of revealing the fact as M. Daudet has done. 


THE TURKISH DEBT. 


T HE meeting of Turkish bondholders held at the end of last week 
to hear from Mr. Bourke an account of his mission on their 
behalf to Constantinople was very enthusiastic in its reception of 
him, and unanimously passed a resolution thanking him for the 
industry, zeal, and ability he had displayed in the discharge of his 
laborious and arduous mission. Undoubtedly Mr. Bourke has 
deserved well from the bondholders, and has effected more 
than any impartial person expected when he was leaving Eng- 
land last summer. Mr. Bourke estimates that, in consequence 
of the war with Russia, Turkey has lost in Europe an area 
of about 82,000 square miles, a population of about 4} millions, 
and a revenue of about 4% millions sterling. Even before 
the repudiation of her debt, Turkey had been able to pay in- 
terest only by constant borrowing; and therefore it seemed 
that, after all these losses and disasters, it was impossible to 
induce the Porte to begin again to pay interest; nor was it very 
evident that there was sufficient motive for the Turkish Govern- 
ment to do so. It is always, of course, advantageous to a 
Government to be honest ; but to a Government in the position 
of Turkey there did not seem a sufficient inducement to resume 


Cyprus and Kastern Roumelia; and a sum of L.T. 50,000 out of 
the tax on Persian tobacco. The possible increase in the Cust.ms 
| revenue and the revenue from the new licence or patent law may ar 
| may not yield something to the bondholders. The Customs 
| revenue can be increased only with the consent of the various 
Powers with which Turkey has commercial treaties, while the 
licence or patent law has yet to be imposed. These sources of 
income—though of course it would have been unwise of the dele- 
| gates to refuse them—are at present of no estimable value, and 
therefore may be left entirely out of the question, But the six in- 
direct taxes are at present administered for the Galata bankers by 
Mr. Hamilton Lang, a gentleman of great experience and adminis- 
trative skill, and therefore their yield can be estimated very 
closely, According to a table appended to Mr. Bourke’s report of 
his mission, issued a fortnight ago, the yield of the six indirect 
| taxes is estimated for the current year at 1,330,287/., with an addi- 
tional 5,000/. for the extension of the taxes to some other places. 
Until the tribute of Bulgaria is fixed by the Powers, the Porte 
undertakes to pay from the tithe of tobacco 90,910/. per annum, and 
instead of the revenue of Cyprus it will pay, also from the 
tithe of tobacco, 118,182/.; and if the tithe of tobacco should not 
yield sufficient to provide these two sums, then bills are to be 
drawn on the Customs, and the money to be paid out of the 
Customs revenue. The revenue of Nastern Roumelia is fixed at 
222,728/., and the tax on Persian tobacco amounts to 45,455/., making 
the whole of the revenue for all the taxes estimated tor the current 
) year 1,812,562/. sterling. From this there has to be deducted for the 
' service of privileged aiden: 530,363/., leaving for the service 
_ of the debt 1,276,199/. Over and above this there is a surplus from 
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the collections of the past two years of 637,143/., which is to be 
distributed over the next two years in payments to the bond- 
holders. After mature consideration the delegates came to the 
conclusion that in the distribution of interest they could make no 
distinction between the several loans, All the bondholders, they 
decided, were entitled to an equal rate of interest; but, on the 
other hand, they came to the conclusion that some of the loans 
ought to have precedence over the others, and that this precedence 
could fairly be granted only by applying a sinking fund first to 
these loans. Moreover, it was necessary to apply a sinking fund, as 
thenew Administrative Council would not be accepted by the Sultan 
as a permanent Turkish institution. It was necessary, therefore, 
to make provision for as early a redemption of the debt as possible. 
Accordingly it was provided that of the total revenue te be handed 
over to the bondholders, four-fiths should be paid in interest and 
one-fifth applied as a sinking fund ; provided, however, that the 
amount of interest paid in one year should never be less than 
I per cent. Assuming, then, that 1} per cent. upon the whole debt 
is yielded by the revenues handed over—and Mr. Bourke is strongly 
of opinion that at least that much will be yielded—1 per cent. 
will be paid to all the bondholders, and 3 per cent. will be applied 
asa sinking fund. The ten loans to which the arrangement ap- 
plies are grouped in four categories, the first comprising the loans 
of 1858 and 1862; the second, those of 1860, 1863-4, and 1872; 
the third, those of 1865, 1869, and 1873; and the fourth, the 
General Debt and the Lottery loans, Supposing that only 1} per 
cent. is yielded, the whole } per cent. is to be applied as sinking 
fund to the first group; but it the revenues should exceed 1} per 
cent., then four-tifths is to be applied as interest; } per cent. 
is to be applied as sinking fund to the first group; what- 
ever remains over up to }$ per cent. is to be applied to 
group 2; whatever remains over up to } per cent. is to be 
applied to group 3; and whatever remains over up to I per 
cent. is to be applied to group 4. Moreover, the sinking 
fund is to be accumulative—that is, one-fifth of the whole 
revenue, calculated upon the amount of the debt as now 
fixed, is always to be applied as sinking fund. When the earlier 
groups are extinguished, the remaining groups are to be bought 
up. Mr, Bourke, both in his report and in his speech last week, 
justitied the grouping of the loans in the manner that has been 
done; but, in truth, there is hardly any defence needed. From 
the nature of the case the loans of 1858 and 1862 ought to take 
riority over the other loans; and although, perhaps, some ob- 
jection might be made with regard to the second and third cate- 
gories, the point is hardly worth raising. 

We have said that the six indirect taxes, which yield the great 
bulk of the revenue to be handed over to the bondholders, are 
now administered by the Galata bankers, At the end of 1879 
the Porte was in dire necessity, and it induced the Galata bankers 
to give up the Customs of Constantinople, which had been made 
over to them, and to take instead the administration of the six 
indirect taxes. The bankers constituted an administration of 
their own, under Mr. Hamilton Lang, and the administration 
has proved much more efficient than anybody was prepared to expect. 
There is, therefore, actually in existence an administration, pre- 
sided over by a European of great ability, but mainly consisting of 
native Turks, and the bondholders consequently have no trouble 
but merely to leave the system they find at work as it is, The 
yield of the taxes has increased considerably during the two 
years that Mr. Lang's administration has been in operation, and 
Mr. Bourke thinks that in two years more it will be increased 
considerably further. The bankers being thus in possession, it was 
necessary for the delegates to enter into an arrangement with 
them. It has been objected, and quite truly, that the indirect 
taxes had formerly been mortgaged to the 1862 bondholders; that 
the Porte, therefore, had no right to make over those taxes to the 
Galata bankers, and that the Galata bankers had no right to accept 
them ; that, therefore, the delegates of the bondholders ought not to 
have made terms with the bankers, or, at any rate, that they ought 
not to have made such favourable terms, and that in this par- 
ticular, at least, the arrangement is objectionable. But it was 
well known by all the bondholders last summer, when they asked 
Mr. Bourke to go out to negotiate for them, that the Galata 
bankers were in actual possession of these taxes; and the 
Porte, when inviting the bondholders to send out delegates to 
negotiate, had expressly stated that the claim of the Galata 
bankers should be the first claim upon the yield of the indirect 
taxes ; therefore, when the bondholders accepted the invita- 
tion, and sent Mr. Bourke out to negotiate, they practically ad- 
mitted the right of the Galata bankers to the position assigned 
them by the Porte. Moreover, as Mr. Bourke urged at the 
meeting, the Galata bankers were in ion of these revenues 
in virtue of a solemn Iradé granted by the Sultan; and it 
would have been both unwise and impolitic on the part of the 
bondholders’ delegates to advise the Sultan to break an Iradé, 
when all they have to depend upon for their own arrangement 
is an Iradé of the Sultan. It is very improbable that the Sultan 
would have violated his arrangement with the bankers, even if 
asked to do so; for, after all, in the hour of his necessity the 
Galata bankers are those upon whom alone he can rely to furnish 
him with money. Therefore, although we ourselves are of opinion 
that the terms granted to the Galata bankers are unduly fayour- 
able, we are obliged to admit that the delegates had no option 
but to make such an arrangement with the bankers as the 
bankers were willing to euter into. The bankers by their con- 
vention with the Porte had obtained the administration of the six 


indirect taxes, and they were entitled to retain for themselves a 
million sterling annually, which was to serve as interest and 
sinking fund on the debt due to them by the Porte. Mr. Bourke 
and his colleagues have induced the bankers to reduce their rate 
of interest from § per cent. to 5 per cent. per annum, and also to 
extend the period during which the repayment of their debt is to 
be made to 24 years; and thus the bankers’ annuity is reduced 
from one million a year to 536,363/. Looked at in this way, the 
arrangement is not quite so bad as it may seem for the bond- 
holders; and besides, there is some force in the argument that it 
is of advantage to the bondholders to have the Galata bankers 
interested in the maintenance of the present arrangement. The 
Galata bankers, as we have said, are the last resource for the 
Porte when it is in dire necessity for money. In the last resort, 
therefore, they are able to put a pressure upon the Porte which 
none others can apply, and it may safely be concluded that there 
is a limit, beyond which the Porte will not go in disobliging 
them. It is, therefore, of some value to the bondholders that the 
Galata bankers should be interested in this new arrangement, and 
as for about oo years they are entitled to an annuity 
of 536,363/., they have a strong interest in using all their in- 
‘fluence to make the Porte keep faith with the bondholders. 
In consequence, then, of the convention with the Porte and the 
agreement with the Galata bankers, the latter give up the ad- 
ministration of the six indirect taxes; and in their place an 
Administrative Council, representing the bondholders, is to be 
appointed, and this Council is to consist of a representative of 
the English, French, German, Austrian, and Turkish bondholders, 
and of the Galata bankers—six in all—and it is armed with 
very ample powers for collecting, administering, and distributing 
the revenues handed over to it. Lastly, as a final security for the 
observance of the arrangement, it is agreed that the Porte is to 
communicate to the Powers the substance of the convention which 
it has entered into with the bondholders, 


SOME WINTER MUSIC 


HAYE the operas of Lohengrin and The Fiying Dutchman 

been performed in England before or not? ‘To judge by the 
notices given by some of our contemporaries, both operas 
might have seen the light for the first time in London, at aay 
rate, in the present year; for by no other theory can we ac- 
count for the journalistic verbiage concerning their production 
by the Carl Rosa Opera troupe that has lasted for the past week 
or so. The sober tacts of the case are these. Lohengrin has 
been performed some scores of times, both in Italian and English, 
since its first production at Covent Garden on the 8th of May, 
1875; whilst The Flying Dutchman, which appeared in its 
Italian dress at Drury Lane on July 23, 1870, was produced by 
Mr. Carl Rosa in English m October 1876, and has enjoyed the 
success it deserves up to the present day. What is the cause, 
then, of those somewhat prolix effusions which pass as operatic 
criticisms? Both operas are old friends; and, with re; to one 
of them, as far as the Carl Rosa troupe are concerned—namely, 
Lohengrin—the cast, with the exception of the part of “ Henry 
the Fowler,” is the same as it was on its last performance in 
1880, After some consideration, we find that there is little that 
is new to be said of either of the performances; and it is ope 
for this very reason that the so-called criticisms have, with some 
exceptions, generally effervesced into frothy laudation. Praise 
even to fulsomeness and be safe; condemn, though in mildest 
censure, and beware! Under these conditions alone it seems 
modern musical criticism is possible. Schumann once in despair 
bade his critics “‘ Pick out your fifths,” and leave the meaning of 
his work alone; but now the limit to criticism is even more re- 
stricted, and condemnation is almost unheard of. 

After these remarks, it might be thought that we are inclined 
to be severe upon the performance of these operas at Her 
Majesty’s, under the management of Mr. Carl Rosa; but this is 
not our purpose. Our intention is to fairly point out errors and 
to commend where commendation is due, The first performance 
this season of The Flying Dutchman cannot be considered to have 
achieved anything but a succes d’estime. We may as well say once 
for all that, with the exception of Mme. Alwina Valleria, all the 
singers were seriously handicapped by the size of the house, and 
this will account for the fact that throughout the performance 
they seemed to be straining their voices in an unnatural mannez. 
This is the more to be regretted as in many cases the strain was 
really unnecessary, and gave only an unpleasant effect to the per- 
formance. Mme. Valleria’s impersonation of “Senta” is worthy 0: 
the highest praise. She has formed a conception of the infatuated 
girl which is full of grace, and has evidently given the part a lary 
amount of thoughtful study ; throwing aside all conventionality, 
and stedfastly eschewing any attempt at elaboration, she has suc- 
ceeded in giving to a somewhat fantastic character a natural 
charm which carries her audience with her, and it may be said 
that the character in her hands is decidedly the creation of an ac- 
complished artist. Her voice has certainly reaped the benefit of the 
long rest she has given it, and has retained all the freshness aud 
vigour which distinguished it before. Mr. Ludwig, as the Dutch- 
man, was somewhat rg mp at first, but as the opera pro- 
ceeded he showed that he had considerable dramatic power, aud 
his intonation became truer. In the first act, indeed, whether 
from nervousness or from a sense of the dimensions of the house 
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he was singing in, he developed a tendency to shout which could | in London. Mr. Davies may, with care, become a very 


not but have an ill effect upon his intonation. In the second 
and third acts, however, he improved in such a way that it 
showed that some such cause as that given above was sufficient 
reason for his temporary failure. The part of the Dutchman is 
nearly as gloomy a one as that of “Il Demonio” in Herr 
Rubinstein’s lugubrious opera, and many excuses should be made 
for the singer who undertakes it ; it is only fair therefore to say that 
Mr. Ludwig in the second and third acts succeeded in investing it 
with an interest which was worthy of great praise, especially in 
the last scene of the opera, where he warns Senta, and leaves 
her to perform the deed which frees him from the operation of 
the curse which hangs over him. Mr. Packard sang, but cannot be 
said to have acted, the part of Eric, and Miss Josephine Yorke 
took the insignificant one of Senta’s nurse, which she played with 
her usual intelligence, singing the music allotted to her with 
credit. The Steersman was Mr. Turner, who appeared to manage 
his voice in such a way as to give ita strange and disagreeable 
nasal quality which was anything but suited for his one celebrated 
song; whilst Mr. Herbert D’Kgville, as Daland, showed an inex- 
perience of the exigencies of the stage which detracted from his 
praiseworthy singing. The scenery of the first and last act is 
especially worthy of notice, though it might be suggested that the 
ships lie somewhat too close to the formidable rocks considering 
the state of the weather; but otherwise the effects are decidedly 
good. Perhaps the appearance of the Phantom Ship is somewhat 
too sudden, and certainly the speed she attains is such as would 
make the authorities at the Admiralty envious in spite of the new 
torpedo boats; but, then, everything is to be allowed to a phantom, 
and so we may be wrong in criticizing thus closely. 

Lohengrin, an opera on the rendering of which Mr. Carl Rosa 
may justly pride himself, has also been given. It would be hardly 
fair to compare Miss Julia Gaylord’s rendering of Elsa with that 
of either Mme. Nilsson or Mme. Albani; but we may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that it is one which gives evidence of careful 
study and intelligent appreciation. Indeed, Miss Gaylord, in 
spite of some natural disadvantages for the part, showed herself 
a clever actress as well as an excellent singer. Her acting in 
the first act, while she is awaiting the advent of her champion, 
is calculated to awake the enthusiasm of her audience, and 
shows that she is capable of decided dramatic power; whilst 
her scene with Ortrud, as she is going into the church in her 
bridal dress, is remarkably effective. A little rest would certainly 
be beneficial to her voice, as we noticed that even she was 
not free from the effect produced upon nearly all the singers 
by the size of the house, Nevertheless she is a charming singer, 
and one we are glad to welcome back to the London stage. The 
Lohengrin of Herr Schott, of which we have before spoken in high 
praise, still merits it. We understand, however, that it is partly 
due to him that the pitch of the music has been lowered on this 
occasion, a change which we cannot altogether approve of. That 
Herr Schott is capable of singing the part at its proper pitch 
we have already had sufficient proof; that such tampering with 
the original design of the composer is advisable we are by no 
means certain; and, indeed, the danger of such a course was only 
too evident at the performance of the opera. Both Mr. Ludwig 
and Mr. Heury Pope, who appeared as Henry the Fowler, were 
evident sutlerers by it; _ undoubtedly the general brilliancy 
of the work was somewhat dimmed. This has, however, nothing 
to do with Herr Schott’s acting, which was as good as on former 
occasions; and the effect he produces in the duel scene—where, 
instead of the usual senseless clashing of shields and unswords- 
manlike practice so common upon the stage, he indicates his 
a Ig power in overcoming Telramund—is still remark- 
able. Mr. Ludwig as Telramund and Miss Josephine Yorke as 
Ortrud sustained their original parts with success. Mr. Leslie 
Crotty, as the King’s Herald, by his acting and excellent de- 
claiming powers, has succeeded in giving an interest to a some- 
what monotonous part, The Herald in his hands becomes a far 
more important personage than he usually seems, and Mr. Crotty 
both acts and sings with intelligence and power. The entry of 
Lohengrin in his swan-drawn car is perhaps too sudden. But once 

in we have to commend the action of the crowd when he is seen 
approaching. With comparatively small resources at his command 
the stage-manager contrives to convey admirably the idea of the 
news of the portent in the distance spreading first from one 
watcher to another, and then to the heart of an expectant crowd, 
who in their turn take up and spread the glad news until the 
marvel itself is seen approaching amid the splendour of music 
which sounds the whole gamut of doubt, amazement, and triumph. 

It is somewhat instructive to be present at Her Majesty’s 
during the performance of some second-rate opera, as we were 
this week, when Balfe’s Bohemian Girl was given, if it is oniy 
to see how the Carl Rosa company comport themselves urder 
grave disadvantages. An empty house within, a dense fog 
without, would, one might suppose, damp the spirits of the 
singers ; but Miss Georgina Burns, Miss Josephine Yorke, Messrs. 
Crotty and Snazelle, in the respective parts of Arline and the 
Gipsy Queen, Count Arnheim and Devilshoof, acted and sang 
with as much vigour as if the conditions had been greatly in their 
favour. Mr. Snazelle’s impersonation of the principal gipsy is 
full of sgrdonic humour, and his “ pas. seul” in the second act 
is truly comic, The caste contained but one exception to 
that which is generally to be found in the Carl Rosa com- 
pany, aud that was the appearance of Mr. B. Davies in 
the part of the hero Thaddeus, this season being his first 


finished singer; but as yet, although possessing a very sweet 
tenor voice, he is scarcely fitted to take a leading part at Her 
Majesty’s, and that he was somewhat ill at ease on so large a stage 
was certainly evident. It is greatly to his credit, however, that 
he showed no striking signs of straining his voice in the way we 
have already noticed in most of the other singers in this company ; 
and it must not be denied that Mr. Davies is already a decided 
acquisition to the Carl Rosa opera. 

e cannot, we regret to say, speak very highly of the chorus, 
a department which is of paramount importance in the successful 
performance of opera; and we hope that Mr. Can Rosa will 
devote his attention to its reformation. At times during these 
operas we were struck by the want of attack and uncertainty of 
intonation apparent. Hitherto the efficiency of the chorus has 
been a marked feature of the Carl Rosa opera; and we should be 
sorry to see any serious falling off as far as this was concerned. 
The orchestra, under the masterly conductorship of Mr. A. 
Randegger, fully sustained its part, with perhaps one exception, 
and that was in the introduction to Lohengrin, which, to our mind, 
was taken too slowly, while it wanted perspicuity and definition. 

We are sorry to tind that Mr, Carl Rosa is unable to pro- 
duce an opera which we hoped at one time he would have 
— the public an opportunity of hearing, We mean Mr, 

illiers Stanford’s Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, which met with 
unusual success at Hamburg when it was first produced last 
year. Weare far from being advocates of what is called native 
talent, where native talent does not bear comparison with foreign 
talent. But in this case, after the work of an English composer 
had achieved a success on the Continent, we cannot but think that 
Mr. Rosa, who generally is so well inclined to everything English, 
has made a mistake in not straining a point to secure a work 
which promised success as the Veiled Prophet has done. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s tirst concert of operatic, national, and miscel- 
laneous music, to quote the programme, took place on Tuesday 
last. Owing to the recent state of the weather, which had severely 
tried his throat, the great tenor was not able to fulfil his engage- 
ment in its entirety, but he sang two—‘ My Pretty Jane” and 
“The Bay of Biscay ”—out of three songs which he had under- 
taken, with that art which he yet alone seems master of, and re- 
ceived from his audience that applause which he alone apparently 
can command. He was supported by Mme. Marie Roze, who 

ve a very fine rendering of the scena “Softly sighs,” from 

er Freischitz, as well as of some national songs, and Miss Spenser 
Jones, who sang “On the Banks of Allan Water” with a 
athos that was dramatic. Besides these singers, Messrs. Herbert 
eeves, Barrington Foote, and Henry Pyatt gave their valuable 
assistance. A feature in this concert was the introduction of the 
“ Anemoic Union,” a society which, under this somewhat startling 
name, comprises among its performers such competent wind in- 
strumentalists as Messrs. Lazarus, Nicholson, Malsch, Mann, and 
Wotton, with Mr. Sydney Naylor, who presided at the pianoforte. 


REVIEWS. 


EWALD’'S STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS.* 


bhai Mr. Ewald cannot, in the nature of things, be always 
publishing original works; nor has he been otherwise than 
well-advised in availing himself of an interval of rest, preparation, 
or leisure to reprint the series of review and magazine articles 
collected in the volumes now before us. These papers are linked 
together by the fact that the materials out of which they have 
been compiled, or by means of which their author has freshened 
or furbished up his narratives, have been chiefly derived from the 
Calendars of the State Papers published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. They are, therefore, appropriately 
enough preceded by the reprint of-an article on “Our Waste 
Paper Ofiice,” and its true (though almost too strange to be 
true) history, which was contributed in its season by Mr. Ewald 
to the Zimes and was accordingly composed by him in his most 
fluent Macaulay-and-water vein. The account was probably 
useful at the time, and was worth reprinting; though we are 
sorry to miss in it any mention of one name not to be forgotten in 
connexion with its subject—that of the late Lord Romilly. 

As for the Stories from the State Papers themselves, they are, 
for the most part, very good reading. Indeed, were it not that 
two or three of them treat very ticklish themes, they would to- 
gether make up just the kind of book which we should like oftener 
to see in the hands of young or other fairly informed people fond of 
the study of their national history. There are more such people 
than is frequently supposed, who, unequal in spirit to plodding 
steadily through the level pages of Mr. J. F. Bright, and at the 
same time unqualified to seize a tithe of the allusions in the bril- 
liant but breathless narrative of Mr. J. R. Green, well deserve the 
refreshment of occasional episodic chapters, such as Mr. Ewalds 
opportunities, knowledge, and instinct for what attracts would 
qualify him to provide trom his special storehouse. It is not only 
rhetoric which pueris placet ; nor is it a small achievement to have 
contributed to awakening and sustaining a taste for sound his- 


* Stories from the State Papers. By Alex. Charles Ewald. 2 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1882. 
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torical reading. We venture to throw out this hint to Mr. Ewald 
for one of his future publications, although the present is, for the 
reason already given, manifestly unfitted for any such purpose. 
But, inasmuch as he has found in the Calendars of State Papers 
not less than fourteen distinct subjects of which neither the Abbé 
St. Réal nor the late Mr. Harrison Ainsworth would have been 
likely to disdain a single one—the fifteenth, called “The Gathering 
of the Storm,” is a mere review—he clearly knows what subjects 
are of a nature to suit the popular taste. They must, to begin 
with, contain an element of what is commonly called the “ sensa- 
tional,” and they must not be absolutely strange to the ordinary reader. 
The volumes of the Calendars being sufficiently numerous, and Mr. 
Ewald himself not being likely to be troubled by those perplexities 
as to the choice of an historical essay which distracted the youth- 
ful mind of Gibbon, we sincerely wish that he may, after a slightly 
different fashion, return to a congenial task. He possesses, at all 
events, a freshness of mind of which no historical writer, what- 
ever his eminence or pretensions, would be inclined to under- 
estimate the value. Thus, for instance, the essays which he has 
now reprinted appear to have been the mere parerga of days spent 
among “the Norman rolls,” the contents of which, he informs us, 
it has been part of his “ official labours recently to make public.” 
In the meantime we should like to ask Mr. Ewald a single 
question, suggested by no spirit of pedantry, and dictated only by 
respect for a branch of study to which he devotes so varied 
an activity. Can it be that innumerable fascicles of historical 


documents, varying in diction and spelling from those of Charles | 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, to those of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 


borough, have rendered him hopelessly sceptical as to the possi- 
bility of an historical style at once lively, dignified, and gram- 
matical ? For what motive short of despair could induce a trained 
student of history to trample on all the minor proprieties? To 
speak of Shakspeare as ‘the divine William ” is by this time a 
very stale jest; but its reproduction cannot surprise us in a writer 
who describes Charles V. in the season of his youth as “the cal- 
culating boy of Castile.” “ Chatty Sam Pepys” is difficult to 
bear, while “chatty John Evelyn” in the same essay is merely 
inappropriate. Hampden, whether his policy was right or wrong, 
did nothing to justify its being said of him that “in his sym- 
pathies, in his prejudices, in his views of government, he was 
thoroughly the aristocrat.” The false concords into which Mr. 
Ewald now and then lapses may be merely the result of haste ; 
but haste is hardly excusable in twice-printed papers. On the 
other hand, we are indebted to it, or to some freak of fortune, for a 
very pretty misprint, if we are right in suspecting the sex of the 
“Chambermayd” who is stated to have reported the death of 
King James I. to the Queen of Bohemia. A different kind of 


slipshod from that of bad grammar is the inaccuracy which leads | 


Mr, Ewald to fall into the vulgar error of contrasting “ the King” 


(Charles I.) with “the Legislature,” of which, of course, he | 
formed part; and to refer to Charles II.’s desire to “reinstate | 


the young Prince of Orange on the throne” at a time when no 
throne existed on which he could be reinstated. It is likewise 


a. misnomer to speak of Archbishop Laud as having been | 


“ appointed First Lord of the Treasury” on the death of Lord 
Treasurer Weston. ‘Lhe Treasury was certainly on that occasion 
put into commission ; but the authority of the Commissioners was 
technically a co-ordinate one (as always before the accession of the 
present dynasty) ; and in the case of Laud it is expressly men- 
tioned by Clarendon that Lord Cottington, who, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was joined in the Commission with the Primate, 
“still opposed, and commonly carried everything against him.” 
Mr. Ewald is, we fear, prone to a looseness of expression which, 
though resulting from carelessness rather than ignorance, is not the 
less apt to beget a corresponding looseness of thought. Thus, how 
are we to understand the philosophical exclamation :—‘“ What has 
been the fate of those ‘Holy Leagues’ and ‘ Holy Alliances’ 
brought about with such diplomacy, which were to check the pro- 
gress of the faith of the Reformer?” Neither the Holy League 
nor the Holy Alliance, so called, professed any such object; is the 
allusion to the French or to the German League, and to the secret 
understanding of Crépy, or, if not, would not a term of less 
specific appearance have sufficed? What, again (unless peradven- 
ture the printer is guilty of a sin of omission), can Mr. Ewald 
mean by the statement that, about the time of the accession of 
Francis I. of France, England “had been intriguing against 
Ferdinand to obtain Castile”? Clearly, these volumes, though 
consisting in the main of reprints, still need a careful revision ; 
and, should occasion for it arise, the opportunity might be adyan- 
tageously seized to expunge the verbiage with which two 
of these papers—“ ‘The Youth of Henry the Fifth” and “A 
Love Match”—open, and which can have no effect but that of 
making the reader's foot stumble on the threshold. It is only fair 
to add that the style of the later stories is far simpler, and accord- 
ingly pleasanter, than that of the earlier; nor have we reason to 
doubt but that with a moderate expenditure of trouble Mr. Ewald 
might have saved himself from such strictures as those which we 
have felt obliged to make. , 

No objection is, as it seems to us, to be taken to these essays, 
varying from one another in both length and fulness, on the score 
that hardly one of them even attempts to exhaust its subject. 
Mr. Ewald’s purpose was evidently, while telling afresh stories 
which the State Papers have proved to need telling in a new way, 
to leave it to the reader to examine a question or episode under 
other aspects with the aid of the hints and indications here 


given. ‘i'hus the tirst essay contents itself with a very lucid ex- 


position of the legendary character of the current tradition con- 
cerning the misspent youth of Henry V., and abstains from any 
attempt to discuss the relation between that tradition and our 
historical knowledge of the King in his manhood. He was, Mr. 
Ewald has “ little hesitation in asserting at the close of the paper, 
as discreet and unimpeachable in his conduct as a prince, as he 

roved himself wise and blameless when called to the throne.” 

he next paper takes us at once into the Tudor period, treating of 
the unfortunate “ mad ” Juana (the mother of Sharles V.), whose 
true history was first revealed by the extraordinary researches of 
the late Mr. Bergenroth. The story, which casts an almost deeper 
shade over the memory of Charles V. than any which covers the 
name of his son Philip IL, has a singularly tragic interest ; but it 
may be remarked that the salient portion of Mr. Bergenroth’s 
introduction has likewise been reprinted (as an appendix to Mr. 
Cartwright’s memoir). Tragedy is succeeded by tragi-comedy in 
the relation of an episode of a very different character—the “ love 
match ” concluded after the death of Louis XII. of France between 
his widow Mary, the sister of Henry VIII., and Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. The late Mr. Brewer's researches of course form the 
basis of this story of fearful audacity and tremendous wrath, and 
of the appeasement of the latter by a money bargain in the sharpest 
Tudor style; but we notice that on one important point, which 
concerns the conduct of Francis I. to Mary after her husband's. 
death, Mr. Ewald flatly refuses to follow the lead of his late 
eminent colleague. Mr. Brewer's supposition, we must confess, 
seems incredible, that Francis should have made disgraceful pro- 
posals to Mary on his own behalf, informing her in the same breath 
of his willingness to promote her marriage in or out of France if 
she would disclose her true intentions; whereupon she took him 
at his word, informed him of her affection for Suffolk, and was 
quit of his importunities. The letter of February 15, 1515, in 
which Mr. Brewer says that Mary expressed herself “ more 
plainly” to her brother than she had to Suffolk, is at all events 
open to the less offensive interpretation put upon it by Mr. Ewald. 
To differ from an authority such as Mr. Brewer is, however, so 
serious a thing that it is a pity Mr. Ewald should not have taken 
the opportunity of informing us whether there is anything in the 
actual words of the above-mentioned letter, or of that from 
Suffolk to Wolsey of February 8, which throws any further light 
upon the matter. Mr, Ewald has further corrected Mr. Brewer by 
showing that the lady from whom Suffolk had been previously 
divorced was not his aunt, but his first cousin once removed. 
The hero of the “ love match” had been married to yet another 
lady, whom he had jilted in his youth, and after whose death it 
was that the most brilliant of his intrigues began. ‘Thus his 
matrimonial antecedents cannot have been altogether unsympathetic 
to his angry Royal brother-in-law. 

In another of his papers Mr. Ewald has, consciously or not, 
joined issue with another authority of the highest rank on the 
period to which his researches directed themselves. This is not the 
occasion for entering into the mysterious question of the Overb 
murder, and the supposed connexion with it of King James 
Mr. Ewald, who seems to think that there is something to be said 
for a robust suspicion, may be right in refusing to shrink even 
from such an array of improbabilities as that which the late Mr. 
Spedding showed to require acceptance if the particular series of 
suspicions against the King was to be entertained. But for a 
writer the very purpose of whose book is to impress upon the 
general reader the value of evidence at first hand, it is, to say 
the least, daring to string together in support of what is at 
the best a possible theory explaining uneasiness as the conscious- 
ness of guilt, such a row of vague rumours and inapposite facts as. 
the following :— 


It is not surprising, therefore, if the surmise be correct, that the King 
was terribly nervous throughout the hours the favourite was before the 
Court. Nor is there anything in the life of James to render this suspicion 
unjustifiable. The first Stuart on the English throne was a true son of the 
vicious beauty, his mother. He was a hard, cruel, weak, degraded 
creature. In the opinion of several of his sober contemporaries. he was 
addicted to heathenish practices. There were dark stories about his 
having poisoned his own son, the popular Prince Henry. He immured Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the Tower, under the harshest restrictions. He proved 
himself utterly destitute of feeling in his conduct towards his kinswoman, 
the ill-fated Arabella Stuart. A career thus sullied is capable of any 
crime ; and when suspicion points the finger, and raises its accusing voice, 
saying, “Thou art the man!” rity cannot be considered hasty or 
vindictive in giving credence to the charge. 

So true it is that to many intelligent people “historical evidence,” 
like “political morality,” appears to be something altogether 
beyond the laws of evidence or morality at large. 

Another even more famous episode of the reign of James I.—the 
story of the Gunpowder Plot—is narrated by Mr. Ewald with as 
much judgment as spirit; and it is precisely in its leading some 
of its readers to reconsider the traditional view of transactions 
such as this that the use of such a work as Mr. Ewald’s is likely to 
consist. He seems to us to have, with the help of Mr. Jardine, 
very judiciously summed up the history of the plot, and more 
especially of the relation to it of the Jesuits and of the English 
Roman Catholic body at large. 
be taken literally that “Fawkes and his colleagues were all 
members of the Jesuit Order”? It will be new to many that 
Guy Fawkes, who certainly had the stuff of a hero in him, was 


King James had ordered, “are to be first usid unto him et. sie 
radus ad ima tenditur, and so God speede youre goode worke.” 
| The use of torture, when authorized by the Council, had, as 


Is the statement, by the way, to 


tortured into making his final disclosures; “ the gentler tortours,” 
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Jardine and Spedding have sufficiently shown, by no means dis- 
appeared from England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and the 
sneer of the States General after the massacre of Amboyna 
nes by Mr. Ewald in his essay on the subject) that it was not for 

ngland, “ where men were pressed to death for political crimes, 
to ery out against the punishment of torture,” might have been 
made even more pointed. The feeling aroused by the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot finds a late echo in the cruel suspicions whic 
fell upon the Roman Catholics at the time of the Great Fire of 
London. But Mr. Ewald, in his interesting paper on the subject, 
has shown how it was by no means they alone whom popular pre- 
judice on this occasion accused. The wicked foreigner, whether 

rench or Dutch, was held to have chosen this new method of 
making war upon England; and if the Catholics were supposed to 
be the incendiaries, so were the Anabaptists. In return, some very 
extravagant commentaries on the origin and progress of the fire 
were current abroad :— 


In Holland it was said that the Court had set fire to London, whilst in Padua 
an account of the conflagration was circulated in Italian, the most remark- 
able portion of which is that “at Moorfields the King, the Duke of York, 
and nobles, came to see Charles the First avenged, but, moved with com- 
passion, stimulated the people to exertion by working themselves.” 


Mr, Ewald has found, as he could not fail to find, much that is 
worthy of note in the Calendars of both the earlier and the later 
Stuart periods; in the time of the Givil War itself, the State 
Papers are, from the obvious causes dwelt upon by him, fewer and 
mostly of less interest. His account of the Tealonlaes of the civil 
conflict, or “The Gathering of the Storm,” is necessarily too rapid 
to have any independent value, though it is not devoid of interest- 
ing details, Were it otherwise, we should feel bound to protest 
against the strange observation that, after the King’s refusal to dis- 
miss Buckingham, “the Lower House proceeded in a spirit of mis- 
chievous intrusion to meddle with the — of tonnage and pound- 

. . . on the ground that the King had relinquished his claim to 
this taxation by his assent to the Petition of Right.” Technically, 
there can be little doubt that this last was an untenable plea; but 
even if the lawyers of the Crown were right in their contention that 
the Oustoms could be imposed by the prerogative only, what could 
be more inappropriate than to describe the consistent determination 
of the Commons to uphold the opposite view as dictated by “a 
spirit of mischievous intrusion ” ? 


HENRY FIELDING.* 


HATEVER may be the cause, it is, we fear,a fact that 

the great classical writers of English prose have never 
been so much slighted as they are now. Perhaps the restless 
state of political life, brought home to us as it every morning 
is by the ae ay and the newspaper, keeps the minds of 
men fixed on the present. Perhaps the rapid strides of science 
turn our thought from the past to glorification of the present 
and exultation in the future. Be that as it may, it is well known 
that ordinary reprints, at all events of prose writers, no longer 
command a market. If a fair sale is to be obtained other in- 
ducements must be offered. It might with much reason have 
been thought that so handsome an edition as the one of which 
we have now the first volume before us would be sure to be in 
great demand from its merits alone. To these merits, great as 
they are, the publishers do not, however, altogether trust. If the 
love of our old standard authors is at a low ebb, the desire to have 
what but few can enjoy is as strong as ever. So only 1,250 copies are 
to be printed of this edition ; as these are struck off the type is to be 
at once distributed. There is something in this plan which is 
but little in harmony with the generous mind of the great writer 
whose works are thus republished. Fielding was, we believe, never so 
happy as when he was conferring happiness on others. With all his 
faults—and grievous some of them were—he some claim to a 
share in the character which he has drawn of Allworthy— 
“a human being replete with benevolence, meditating in what 
manner he might render himself most acceptable to his Creator 
by doing most iy to his creatures.” He, we are sure, would 
have been the last man to value a thing the more because he was 
one of the fortunate few who alone could enjoy it. It may be 
objected that, as the work is illustrated, a purchaser may wish to 
be assured that the engravings in his copy are not struck off from 
worn plates. But this security is already given by the arrange- 
ment which the publishers have made that each copy shall be 
numbered. Moreover, the merit of the illustrations is not, in our 
opinion, such as to require thatany extraordinary care should betaken 
about them. We, at all events, should be well content with the 
letterpress and the paper alone. Not that we blame the publishers 
for this limitation of the number of copies. Rather we must 
thank them for bringing out on any plan at all so handsome an 
edition of the great English novelist. Might we venture to 
ask, however, that, when once the 1,250 happy purchasers 
have = their Fagg on their Ap where, in so many 
cases, they are likely to remain in t dignity and unbroken 
repose, then Mr. Leslie Stephen’s aimirable biographical essay 
may be brought out by itself at a moderate re Let the 
wealthy man rejoice in Messrs. R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor's letter- 
press; in the paper of the finest quality that Messrs. J. Dickinson 


* The Works of Henry Fielding. Edited, with a Biographical Essay, b 
Lintis Stephen Lo “Wel. London’: Smith, 


and Co, have made expressly for this work; in the illustrations, 
printed on real China paper, and mounted on plate paper; and in 
the knowledge that he has in the enjoyment of all these good things 
but 1,249 rivals; but let the poor scholar have the pleasure of 
placing by the side of the well-thumbed old copy of his favourite 
author this essay in which Mr. Stephen so pleasantly tells the 
story of Fielding’s life, and so skilfully examines his character 
and his genius. 

The materials for a biography of Fielding ‘are in one way but 
very scanty, “No one,” as Mr. Stephen says, “took the trouble 
to investigate his life when the facts were still recent, and, con- 
sequently, very little will ever be known of them.” Happily, in 
his novels he lets much of his character be seen. Shakspeare, in 
his perfect mastery over the dramatic art, hides the play-writer 
beneath an almost impenetrable veil; but “the prose Homer of 
human nature” never keeps for long together far in the back- 

ound of the stage on which he makes his actors perform. A 
fair notion of the man could be formed by any attentive reader of 
Tom Jones and Amelia. The estimate, however, would vary with 
each reader’s habit of mind. Those who held that a general feel- 
ing of benevolence could, like charity, cover a multitude of sins 
would be inclined to pass lightly over the author's licentiousness ; 
while those who agreed with the most imprudent of all poets that 
“ prudent cautious self-control is wisdom’s root,” would be apt to 
maintain that not only the virtues of Fielding’s heroes, as 
Richardson said, but also the virtues of Fielding himself, are vices 
in the eye of a truly good man. It is Mr. Stephen’s merit to hold 
the balance fairly between these two opivions. If he strongly up- 
holds Fielding’s great and admirable qualities, he has no hesitation 
in showing the other side of the picture. He is no hero-worshipper, 
but a judge who spares neither time nor trouble to arrive at a 
sound and, we may add, an exhaustive judgment. He has a pecu- 
liar fitness for his task, not only by reason of his ample and varied 
knowledge of the lighter literature of the last a but also by 
his studies in the philosophy of that age. He considers Fielding, 
therefore, both as a man of letters and as the advocate, sometimes 
no doubt the unconscious advocate, of a certain theory of virtue. 
Few parts of this long essay are more interesting than the —— 
in which Mr. Stephen examines M., Taine’s assertion that Fielding 
held that virtue was only an instinct, and that a man is born 
generous as a dog is born affectionate or a horse brave. This dis- 
quisition would suffer by compression, and we shall therefore be . 
content with drawing our seatet attention to it. 

Perhaps the greatest service that Mr. Stephen renders to 
Fielding’s memory is the clear distinction he draws between 
his earlier and his later career. He lived but seven-and-forty 
years. Had his life been prolonged to three score years and ten, 
the follies and the vices of his youth might have been well-nigh 
overlaid by the steady and severe toil of the husband and father, 
and by the great services of the magistrate and the reformer. As 
Mr. Stephen forcibly writes :— 

Fielding had to pay a heavy fine for the reckless indulgence of his early 
years; and his reputation has suffered in more than a right proportion. 
He not only got into difficulties from which he could never extricate him- 
self, but his character, we may say, was permanently injured. After his 
marriage, he laboured hard to secure a better position, and the moral tone 
improves ; but it cannot be said that he acquires much refinement. There 
are indelible stains in his writing. Yet the writings which have a per- 
manent value are not those of the mere reckless loose-liver, the man who 
bilked landladies, and enjoyed tavern convivialities ; but of the man who 
was making a manful fight for himself and his family, trying to make an 
honest livelihood by creditable means; and when ill-health forced him to 
be content with a post generally regarded as disgraceful, trying to raise its 
character by an erfectual discharge of its duties, and taking an unusually 
wide and statesmanlike view of the problems presented to him. ‘Io 
remember this is essential to any fair understanding of Fielding as a man 
and as an author. 

Mr. Stephen, as this quotation shows, nothing extenuates in 
Fieldings character. The stains in the great novelist’s writings 
are indelible, and he wastes no time in the vain attempt to get 
them out. As he well says, “Fielding did not always know 
when he was becoming disgusting.” As a proof of this he in- 
stances that “ painful insensibility in such matters” which both in 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews brings about a complication which 
at one time seems to have resulted in a shocking catastrophe. 
Mr. Stephen might, had it occurred to his memory, have shown 
that in this respect also Fielding was but following the example 
of Le Sage. In Gil Bilas there is at least one complication of a 
like nature. It is a striking fact that Goldsmith, whatever may 
have been the looseness of his life, and however low the company 
into which he had sunk—and he had lived among the beggars in 
Axe Lane—always keeps, as Garrick said, his writings chaste. Yet 
Fielding, far as he fell in this below the level of Goldsmith, was, 
with all his stains, never wanting in reverence for a virtuous 
woman. His heroines, says Mr. Stephen, “ he really honours with 
his whole big heart; he speaks of women with a chivalrous de- 
votion, a generous appreciation of their purity and goodness which 
is wanting in all the bachelor wits of the previous generation, 
with the exception of Steele, who, in warmth of heart asin reckless- 
ness of behaviour, was a thoroughly congenial character.” Good- 
ness he always respects and weakness he always pities. When 
they are united, then his strongest affections are moved. As our 
author well says, “his true manliness always comes out when he 
is speaking of mothers and children.” The man who had wasted 
his youth in rioting and vice, in that worst of all schools where 
selfishness generally is alone taught, had managed to keep 


| unsullied his devotion to his friends and his keen enjoy- 
| ment “of the simple virtues of his domestic circle.” He must, 
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we can scarcely doubt, have been happy in the mother that 
bore him, as he certainly was happy in the wife whose praise he 
has so touchingly and beautifully sounded in more than one of his 
works. Herein “is the secret of the affection which so many 
readers have felt for Fielding.” If wecould make “ A Journey 
from This World tothe Next,” it is neither Smollett nor Sterne, it 
is not even Goldsmith, whom we should first seek among the 
humourists of the last century, but Henry fm Let us not 
forget, moreover, that his grossness is not hidden beneath a coat 
of varnish. Least of all men did he play the part of the hypocrite. 
It is, after all, but a stain in that which is full of excellences, 
Many of the most popular novels of this day, novels written by 
women, and openly read by women, which they allow to lie on 
their drawing-room tables and are not ashamed, are from begin- 
ning to end nothing but an abomination. The view of life that 
these books present is as false as it is disgusting and degrading. 
They are in reality, though not perhaps avowedly, as vicious as 
the worst parts of Tom Jones, while they have not a es good 
quality to cast into the other side of the balance. Fielding had 
wit, humour, learning, an admirable style, great generosity, tender- 
ness of heart, love for the pure, pity for the weak, hatred of the 
oppressor, scorn of affectation, and a hearty laugh for the fool, 
aaa he were the landlord of a country alehouse or a great 
nobleman at Court. The writers of whom we are speaking have 
dulness, vulgarity, ignorance, conceit, coarseness, affected airs, a 
ridiculous perversion of language, and a base worship of the 
grosser luxuries which can only be got by wealth or by the 
flattery of the rich. We certainly do not go so far as to recom- 
mend Fielding for family reading. But if we were unfortunately 
compelled to choose between any daughter of ours reading Tom 
Jones or the works of more than one of the novelists now 
in favour, we should, without a moment’s hesitation, tell her to 
stick to the History of a ee 

We could have wished that Mr. Stephen had added to the 
obligations under which he has laid us by giving here and there 
a note, where some nae in his author seems to suggest one. 
The rumours of the Jacobite invasion, which are more than once 
mentioned in Jom Jones, might, for instance, have been well illus- 
trated by a few \ + from the letters of such writers as 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Carter, and Miss Talbot. It would be 
interesting, too, now and then to trace Fielding in his reading, 
and to show how far he had borrowed from a previous writer, or, 
at all events, had been anticipated by him. Thus, in a famous 

in Tom Jones, he describes a certain class of painful and 
voluminous historians. “Such histories,” he writes, “do, in reality, 
very much resemble a newspaper, which consists of just the same 
number of words, whether there be any news in it or not. They 
may, likewise, be compared to a stage-coach, which performs con- 
stantly the same course, empty as well as full.” In this thought 
he had been forestalled by Steele, who in the 7Zatler had written 
nearly forty years earlier :—“ When a man has engaged to keep a 
stage-coach, he is obliged, whether he has passengers or not, to set 
out. Thus it fares with us weekly historians.” It would be inte- 
resting, moreover, to show how far later writers are, in their 
turn, indebted to Fielding. In one passage Mr. Stephen falls into 
a mistake which is not a little surprising in a m@n who has 
written on Boswell. In telling how Fielding studied in the 
University of Leyden, he says, “ Scotch students of law frequently 
resorted to Leyden, as was done by the immortal Boswell a gene- 
ration later.” Has he forgotten Johnson’s long letter, addressed 
“ A, M™ M™ Boswell. A la Cour de l'Empereur, Utrecht.” It was 
at Utrecht and not at Leyden that Boswell studied, or, at all 
events, was supposed to study. In the same page in which this 
mistake occurs we read that ‘ when most of Fielding’s companions 
went to Oxford from Cambridge, he,” &c. Cambridge is, no doubt, 
a misprint for Eton. Some of the quotations that Mr. Stephen 
gives are wanting in accuracy. His copyist has not, we suspect, 
always taken the trouble to verify the citations. These, however, 
are but trifling blemishes in an admirable piece of work. 

The artist who has supplied the illustrations has not entered into 
the spirit of the age. They are in our opinion pieces of nineteenth- 
century work under a somewhat thin disguise. At all events he has 
not read his author carefully, His picture of Miss Bridget Allworthy 
kissing the baby as it lies on Mrs. Deborah's lap may be pretty 
enough in itself, but why does he draw on his imagination for the 
features of the younger of the two women? ‘TI would attempt,” 
writes Fielding, “‘to draw her picture, but that is done already 
by a more able master, Mr. Hogarth himself, to whom she sat 
many years ago, and bath been laisly exhibited by that gentleman 
in his print ot a winter morning, ot which she was no improper 
emblem.” Let our readers compare the comely young woman in 
the illustration with Hogarth’s lady walking to Covent Garden 
Church, with a starved foot-boy behind carrying her prayer-book. 
Mrs. Deborah’s picture is no less absurd. In the third engraving 
we are shown Captain Blifil's body as it is carried lifeless to his 
bed-chamber. The face is closely shaven, but Fielding had 
described him as having his cheeks totally overgrown by a black 
beard which ascended to his eyes. In the famous passage where 
Tom Jones was taken by the grenadier for a ghost, the artist has 
ventured to try his strength against Cruikshank. How admirable 
is the drawing of that great artist; how it remains in the memory, 
and how true it is to the story! ‘ The sentinel’s whole body,” 
we read, “ was seized with worse than an ague fit. He then 
fired his piece and fell flat on his face.” This new illustrator 
ag him fall first, and fall on his side, and in this position fire 

piece. 


We must not, however, let our last words be words of fault- 
finding. We must once more thank Mr. Leslie Stephen for his 
valuable and most interesting contribution towards the right 
understanding of an author whom we regard almost with a feeling 
of personal affection. We must not forget, moreover, to own how 
deeply indebted to the publishers of this handsome edition ought 
all those to be who have received from fortune one gift which 
Fielding himself never had—a long and full purse, 


MYTH AND SCIENCE.* 


R. VIGNOLI’S book, Myth and Science, is a volume of 
“ The International Scientific Series.” It must not be hastily 
supposed, however, that the work, because it belonys to a “ series,” 
is easy reading. On the contrary, Mr. Vignoli speculates with 
considerable audacity in the wide and still unfamiliar field of 
what may be called evolutional metaphysics. He does not like 
the word “ metaphysics,” and he is careful again and again to 
— out that the development of human thought is conditioned 
y the development of organisms and cosmic environment. But 
whether we call it metaphysical or not, the book is as hard reading 
as most treatises of metaphysics. It is nearly as hard in places as 
the contributions to science of Professor T. H. Green, and every 
smatterer in the lore of knowledge and being knows how hard 
and crabbed are these really valuable essays. Again, though Mr. 
Vignoli’s book is one of a scientific series, we must complain that 
portions of its method are by no means scientilic or even 
sensible. Mr. Vignoli is capable of making an assertion 
about a point in Vedic mythology, and when one looks 
for a reference he calmly advises one to consult Pictet’s Origines 
Indo-Européennes. We by no means like “ Bardolph’s security.” 
The Vedas are hard enough to interpret, and no one can 
accept a Vedic fact on the general authority of Pictet’s clever 
and conjectural book, without even a reference to the page in 
Pictet. Mr. Vignoli treats his other authorities in the same way, 
referring his reader to Primitive Culture at large, or to Gerhard, 
Griechische Mythologie, without indicating chapter and page. Mr. 
Vignoli has read widely, and has studied many excellent books. 
He is unfair to himself when he refers to his authorities in this 
vague and most unscientific way. His book is hard reading; 
details in its method are lax and slovenly, and the work will not 
interest the general reader who likes to meet a number of the 
world’s old fairy-tales. For Mr. Vignoli is bent, not on the analysis 
of typical myths, but on disengaging the mythopeic faculty in 
human nature, and tracing it to its origin, the act of perception 
among the lower animals. 

“Tt is evident, at least to those who do not cling obsti- 
nately to old traditions, that man is evolved from the animal 
kingdom.” It is no less evident that in mythology Mr. Vignoli is 
no disciple of Mr. Max Miiller, who not long ago republished his 
prophecy that ‘ the idea of a humanity emerging slowly {rom the 
depths of animal brutality can never be maintained again in our 
century.” Mr, Viguoli is surprised, on the other hand, at the 
rococo conservatism of people who do not maintain this doctrine, 
which is the foundation-stone of his theory. The personification 
by mythopceic man of all phenomena is, no doubt, an essential 
condition of the development of mythology. Mr. E. B. Tylor, as 
Mr. Vignoli truly says, has brought to bear on this human habit 
of personification “yreat genius, extraordinary knowledge, and a 
sound critical faculty.” But Mr. Vignoli is not satisfied with Mr. 
Tylor’s solution of the problem ‘ what causes man to animate 
all the objects which surround him, and what is the, cause of this 
established and universal fact?” Mr. Vignoli himself proposes “ to 
reduce to a single act or fact the origin of the two vast worlds of 
myth or science,” and, to achieve this end, “ it is needful to gauge 
the inmost psychical faculty of the intelligence.” By way of 
reaching his goal, Mr. Vignoli begins at what he thinks the 
very beginning; he begins by studying the psychology of 
the lower animals. Man, in his view, emerged from the depths 
of animal brutality, and much of his intellectual equipment must 
be an inheritance from the state of the brutes. The result of Mr. 
Vignoli’s study of the act of perception in the lower animals he 
states thus:—“ The exercise of animal apprehension is the rapid, 
necessary, and perpetual concentration into a single image of the 
phenomenon, subject, and cause; that is, given the perception of 
a phenomenon, the animal endows it, with respect to himself, with 
conscious, and consequently with real power.” Mr. Vignoli 
carries this theory so far as to declare (p. 161) that when animals 

erceive the dawn, they endow it with subjective life, and suppose 
it to act with deliberate purpose; ‘ and this is the first form of 
myth.” It would not be easy to persuade us that birds endow the 
dawn that wakes them,as the Vedic poet says, with the sub- 
jective life and deliberate purpose which the Vedas attribute to 
the divine Ushas. What possible experiments has Mr. Vignoli 
to produce which prove that animals regard either dawn or 
clouds as conscious beings endowed with deliberate purpose? We 
have not examined the attitude of the lower animals towards the 
dawn, but their indifference to clouds (though they are sensitive 
w electrical influences) is surely manifest enough. When sheep 
huddle together before a thunderstorm, Mr. Vignoli thinks, unless 
we misunderstand him, that the sheep are all convinced that the 


* Myth and Science. By Tito Vignoli. London: Kegan Paul, Trezch, 
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thunder-cloud is a malevolent conscious power. He asserts in so_ 
many words that “ grasses, grains, and leaves appear to animals to | 
be living powers, which it is necessary to conquer.” Ideas very , 
like these are stated by the animals themselves in Mr. Jefferies'’s , 
Wood Magic. It would be interesting to know whether the author | 
of that fanciful romance—a close observer of nature—agrees with 
Mr. Vignoli’s theory of the nature of animal perception. 

If we grant Mr. Vignoli his premiss, that animals perceive all 
phenomena without exception as animate and conscious, he readily 
males out the rest of his argument. Man inherits from his animal 
condition the characteristics of animal perception as understood 
by Mr. Vignoli. He perceives all phenomena as animate and 
conscious self-determining powers. But man has “an intuitive 
knowledge of this intuition itself.” Again, “the subsequent act 
of doubling the faculties which takes place in man does not occur 
in the animal, a process which modifies through intellect the 
spontaneous and primitive act.” Now there is no doubt that 
myths, and especially savage myths, account for all the pheno- 
mena of the world on the hypothesis that they were once men or 
women, or were endowed with human faculties, or were produced 

human or avimal agency. Zulus and Dacotahs agree with the 
poets of the Edda in the belief that a big bird causes winds by 
flapping its wings. The Persians attributed rain to the action of 
a astels animal. The Bushmen say “The Wind was once a 
person.” The Kgyptians, according to Herodotus, regarded fire 
as a devouring beast; and we might fill an article with other 
examples. But hitherto, as Mr. Vignoli says, mythologists (not 
philological mythologists) have explained these opinions as scien- 
tific hypotheses, devised in almost the infancy of human 
thought, when men explained nature by the action of the 
force most familiar to them—the force they recognized in the 
actions of animals and of themselves. Mr. Vignoli prefers to fall 
back on what he believes to be the conditions of perception 
as inherited by man from his animal state. According to him, 
as we understand him, the “primitive myth” is the state 
of perception common to early man and animals. The “secondary 
myth” is man’s spontaneous and reflective inquiry into the causes 
of things, an inquiry guided by and based on the idea suggested 
to him by the very nature of his apprehension of the world; the 
idea, that is, of the personal and animated character of all 
phenomena. Men and animals, then, begin together with “ the 
conscious and deliberate vivification of objects” (p. 90), Mr. 
Vignoli says, though we had certainly understood him to mean 
that the vivification of objects was an unconscious and automatic 
part of the act of perception. ‘Thus man and beast will alike 
regard a big rock as animated and endowed with deliberate will 
when they meet the rock. But the vivification of the rock ceases in 
the apimal’s mind when the rock ceases to be perceived. “ Man, on 
the contrary, retains the same personified object in his memory, and 
recalls it at pleasure, so that its special eflicacy persists, and it 
continues to be the object of hopes or fears in the past or future. 
In a word, the natural myth of. animals is transformed by man 
into a fetish, whether this object, or its corresponding image in 
his mind, be superstitiously regarded as good or evil, pleasing or 
terrible.” We now find man in the fetishistic stage. We can- 
not but regret Mr, Vignoli’s irequent and, to our mind, unfortu- 
nate use of the word fetish, Mr. Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures 
ought to have proved to all mythologists the extreme danger of 
using a word which is often employed so vaguely. In the argu- 
ment above stated, the example chosen, a large rock, is ours, and 
is given for the sake of clearness. As to the truth of the theory, 
we have never observed in animals any sign that they vivitied or 
personified large rocks, or any other inanimate objects which did 
not either exhibit false tokens of life, or suggest, by their unfamiliar 
aspect, that, being untried, they might be dangerous. But Mr. 
Vignoli has now led us‘as far as man in a fetish-regarding condi- 
tion. Once arrived at that point, manis said by Mr. Vignoli to 
regard with reverence, not only the individual plant or stone that 
is his fetish, but “ all those of the same species or which nearly 
resemble it.” We are certainly not aware that any men do any- 
thing of the kind, except in the one special case of ‘Totemism, 
which has other causes, and of which Mr. Vignoli does not speak. 
According to him, man, after reaching the point of venerating all 
a class or species of objects, next personifies the type, which then 
“ represents a unique power,” of which all the individuals of the 
class are but manilestations. Next man endows the power with 
his own features—and behold, an anthropomorphic supernatural 
person. Let us take a case, and show the development. A man 
and a sheep drank out of the same spring. Both perceived it as a 
living self-conscious power. The sheep turned off to the grass, which 
appeared to him just as seli-conscious as the spring had been, and 
he forgot all about the spring. But man remembered the 
spring, and venerated that person in his heart. Next he arrived 
at the conception of springs as a class, and he personified tke class, 
Of this new person all separate springs were only manifestations. 
Next he gave the type and origin of all springs a human form—and 
lo, there appeared unto him the god or goddess of waters, Nereus 
or a Nereid. 

Without mentioning other objections to this theory, we may say 
that Mr. Vignoli’s whole doctrine of animal apprehension is founded 
on a series of experiments conducted by himself, which sug- 
os to us a conclusion absolutely the reverse of his own, 

‘e believe with Mr. Spencer that, ascending from the lower 
to higher types of creatures, we see that the power of distin- 
guishing animate from inanimate gradually increases. Animals 


«pply their own tests of animation to objects, and readily 


discover whether another animal is dead or alive. Mr. 
Vignoli’s experiments only prove that some animals are easily 
deluded by a false appearance of animation. Thus his whole theory 
stands or falls with the truth or untruth of his hypothesis of the 
nature of animal perception. As to the later stages of his argu- 
ment, it need only be said that of primitive man, of whom Mr. 
Vignoli discourses contidently, we know nothing at all, The 
religious ideas of savages, as known by us, do not incline us to 
believe in Mr. Vignoli’s theory of the procésses by which 
polytheism was developed. Tis book, however, is ingenious, and 
(except in that little matter of exact references) is conscientious. 
Histheory of how science gradually differentiated from and con- 
quered myth is extremely well wrought out, and is probably in 
essentials correct. 


FAUCIT OF BALLIOL.* 


R. MERIVALE has followed closely the appearance of his. 

play The Cynic with a novel—the first from his pen—on the 
same subject. The experiment is a curious one, both because it is 
the first attempt in prose fiction of a well-known dramatist, and 
because, as it is understood, the novel was written subsequently to 
the play, and not, as is more usual, the play subsequently to the 
novel, It may be at once said that Mr. Merivale’s novel has one 
quality of success which is certainly not too common—fresh- 
ness, He has struck out a method of his own, and it is a 
method which has undeniable attractions, although it may 
have also some artistic faults. It would perhaps be unfair 
to class among these the fact that some of the best dialogue 
in the play reappears in the later part of the novel. If it 
had been put from the novel into the play no one would have 
made any objection; and it is probably the unfamiliarity of the 
reverse process which makes the reader at first doubt whether the 
play dialogue seems exactly in its right place in the novel. One 
advantage the author has in the novel as against the play, that he 
finds and uses the opportunity of making clear in exact detail 
what his own conception of his characters is—an opportunity which 
the necessities of stage action cannot but curtail. What has 
to be conveyed in a look or gesture on the stage can be 
elaborately set forth in the pages of a novel, and, to take one in- 
stance, in Fauctt of Balliol the author is able concerning Count 
Lestrange to insist upon the fact, which some of his critics 
have been slow to recognize, that there are men now, as there 
were in times before ours, who love evil purely, or all but 
purely, for evil’s sake. But, interesting as this and other things 
are when the novel is compared with the play, perhaps still more 
interesting to the reader who already knows the plot of the play 
is that part of the book which shows us all that leads up to the 
opening of the play, and that has on the stage to be inferred or 
indicated as tersely as may be, Before we give some account of 
this prologue to the story we may say a word as to one of the 
faults just referred to—a tendency to digression, which is apt 
sometimes to interfere with the progress of the narrative. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the digressions are 
almost always amusing, and that they have their share in making 
up the original flayour of the book. 

The “ prologue” opens at Oxford, some fifteen or twenty years 
avo; and the author has succeeded through several chapters in the 
difficult task of giving a picture at once real and interesting of 
University life. His undergraduates, of whom there is only too 
little, are living figures; and his hero in this first appearance 
represents accurately one of the pleasantest types of lecturer and 
coach. He is a coach, indeed, in a double capacity; for when he 
first appears before the eyes of Daisy Fairfield he, who “had not 
forgotten his victorious captaincy of the Oxford eight, was en- 
gaged in the mysteries and delight of coaching the present crew of 
his college for a forthcoming struggle with Third ‘Trinity for the 
cup at Henley.” As he swings along the bank he catches a 
glimpse of the heroine reclining in a punt, and later on he gets a 
closer sight of her as she passes him, “ under the emulous guar- 
dianship of Bones and ‘Tompkins,” two of his pupils. That evening 
Bones comes to his rooms with a request to be let off reading essay 
the next day; he wants to go to the Christchurch ball, and tries to 

ersuade the don to come too. ‘I wish you’d come, sir. Ishould 
ike to introduce you to Miss Fairfield.” Guy answers, “That's 
her name, is it? I don’t do much in the ball way now, and 
haven't since I took my degree; so I’m afraid I shouldn't be much 
addition to the party. Dance away, and good luck to you.” 
However, when Bones has gone away to dress, Guy takes to 
thinking; and the result of his thinking is that he, too, dresses, 
and, much -> the astonishment of the college porter, sallies forth 
to the Christchurch ball. He is one of those remarkable people 
who have no ear for tune, but a very good ear for time; and is 
consequently a beautiful dancer. He and Daisy dance capitall 
together, and get on capitally together, as does Guy also wit 
her chaperon, a vulgar and thoroughly good-hearted Mrs. 
Pepperharrow ; and the ball is the beginning of a series of meet- 
ings, all of which are lightly and pleasantly touched by the 
author, and all of which tend in the same direction. In this 
part of the book, in a chapter headed “ Oxoniana,” there is an 
amusing account of the proceedings in the theatre at Commemo- 
ration (which the author hopes, perhaps too sanguinely, have 
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become a thing of the past), and of the recital of the Newdigate 
Prize Poem, of which the end runs thus :— 


Not ours with master hand and eye to trace 
The bold proportions of the stone-girt space 
Which mighty Cesar’s giant walls embrace ; 
Though the deft voice of fair Pentelicus 

Be in her sweeter — us 
Though lost the painter’s and the sc 8 lore ; 
Yet still for ever (as I said before), 

Thy name, fair city of the violet crown, 
Shall travel on the wings of Memory down, 
And live embalmed until the death of Time 
Linked with all virtues and a single crime. 


As the party go from the theatre to luncheon in Faucit’s rooms 


Daisy and Guy talk over the poem :— 
“T certainly have heard something very like the last line before,” 
said Daisy. 


“ Pardon me,” answered Guy as he strolled with her along Broad Street 
towards his rooms, “ Byron expressed an exactly opposite sentiment ; 
and boldly to improve by adaptation is one of the greatest arts of poetry. 
Like his predecessor Goldsmith, Pope-Scott touches.nothing which he feels 
he does not adorn.” 

“ Yes; but what does he mean by the single crime? ” 

“T can’t imagine, and you shouldn’t ask. Mystery is the soul of 
peroration.” 

“ Well, it was a good young poem, well delivered. What city did he say 
it was about ? ” 

“Athens. I believe that the closing lines are modified from one which 
he wrote last year on Rome, when he ran second. You may infer it from 
the reference to Czesar’s walls, obviously left by an oversight on the part 
“ So pt and the examiners. What part of the poem did you like 

“The touch of nature implied in the simple expression, ‘ As I said 
before!’ It went straight to the heart.” 

The end of this pleasant and pretty time at Oxford, and of certain 
meetings with Daisy in London afterwards, is that Guy makes up 
his mind to abandon his long formed scheme of making a home for 
his mother in the University town, to cut short his University 
career, and to exchange it for one at the Bar in London. Before 
doing this he has to fulfil an engagement to take a reading party 
to the Lakes (this again is hit off with a light and true touch) ; 
and while he, sitting on the slopes above Grasmere, is thinking of 
Daisy, she, sitting on the Terrace at Berne and watching the 
sunset on the chain of Alps, is thinking of him. Her character— 
a very charming one—is naturally much more worked out in the 
novel than in the play,and we see instead of only hearing of the 
processes by which it is, superficially at least, changed, and by 
which she is brought perilously near the brink of evil, from 
which her innate nobleness of mind avails to save her. All 
this, however, happens a long time after the events just de- 
scribed, and meanwhile we have some touching scenes between 
Faucit and his mother, and some bright and clever ones of 
London life. Faucit’s suit, for suit it is, although he has 
not yet declared himself, is encouraged by Mrs.—now Lady— 
Pepperharrow, and is certainly not discouraged by Mrs. 
Fairfield, Daisy's mother, a weak, ailing woman with a 
surly husband who is absorbed in business and given to port 
wine, and with whom she always interferes at the wrong 
time and in the wrong way. He has the redeeming quality of 
devotion, and, in a general way, of submission to his beautiful 
daughter, and his consent, we are given to understand, might well 
have been obtained to her marriage with Faucit but for one cir- 
cumstance. He is on the brink of ruin and dishonour, and can 
be saved from it by one man, a certain Jobn Brent, a creature of 
odious character, who demands as the price for his intervention 
Daisy’s hand. While old Fairfield is pondering these things, Guy, 
meeting his daughter at a ball, finds himself unable to refrain from 
declaring his love in so many words, which he had meant not to 
do until his position was assured. Next day he formally prefers 
his request to the father, who treats him with vulgar insolence, 
which, strong in the consciousness of Daisy’s constancy, he 
endures with magnanimity. Daisy learns her father’s secret, 
and resolves upon making the terrible sacrifice demanded of her. 
Yet, but for two things, all might have gone well, or at least not so 
ill as it did go. Had Daisy sent her first letter to Guy instead of 
tearing it up, and writing one in which passion was carefully 
repressed, and had Guy’s subsequent letter to her not miscarried 
in the post, matters might have turned out differently. As it is, 
each waits in misery, hoping to hear from or see the other, and 
while Guy is watching the last hours of his mother’s life in her 
Devonshire cottage, Daisy becomes the affianced wife of John Brent. 
The two events of the self-sacrifice of the girl under a mis- 
taken sense of duty and of the missing letter are familiar 
enough as devices of the novelist. It isMr. Merivale’s merit that 
the originality of which we have spoken as belonging to his work 
saves them from seeming stale or forced. Daisy marries John 
Brent, and Guy betakes himself to America, where he stays, chiefly 
out West, for six years, never forgetting Daisy. 

We are now introduced to Count Lestrange, who has before 
made a fleeting appearance in one of the London scenes, and learn 
a good deal more‘bout him than can be told in the limits of a 
play. He isn accomplished ents who has made himself 
a to a great many people, among them Lord and Lady 
Luscombe and Daisy, and who has a good many others in his 
power, including John Brent, who, having treated Daisy with 
consistent brutality, reaches a climax by striking her in a fit of 

ion, partly due to his having lost all the money for which she 
as sacrificed herself to him. She leaves his Sonal never to 
return, and finds shelter with Lady Pepperharrow. Brent is at once 


cur and idiot enough to write her a whining letter of apology, in 
which he reveals that it is Lestrange who, for por of his 
own, has been both her and his evil genius, For once he is 
f oeyenn. the truth; but, of course, Lestrange has so managed 
that what he says cannot be supported by a jot of evidence ; and, 
when Daisy shows the letter to the Count, his behaviour seems 
exactly what that of a man of honour and a man of the world 
should be in the circumstances. He then has an interview with 
Brent, in which Brent has a bad time of it, and finally sends him 
off to India with a post, half the salary of which he is to transmit 
regularly to his wife. Meanwhile, Lestrange is playing for a big 
stake ; os is practically the right-hand man of a certain Lord 
Luscombe, a character very cleverly sketched, and his fixed inten- 
tion is to marry Lady Luscombe after her husband’s death, which 
seems not far off. Brent takes his revenge by writing Lord 
Luscombe an anonymous letter, which induces him to add a codicil 
to his will depriving his widow of her large fortune if she marries 
again. Here we have the end of the prologue and the beginning 
% events the main course of which is identical with that of The 
ynic. 

As has been said, the novelist has the advantage of explaining 
at length things which the dramatist can only hint at or indicate 
by action, and amongst these things is the character of Count 
Lestrange. This being so, it may be doubted whether he has been 
wise in retaining the wager between Lady Luscombe and the 
Count in its original form. What Lady Luscombe says on one 
occasion, that the Count has plenty of ways of making money, is 
obviously true, and it might Live been better for several reasons 
to make the Count’s machinations merely the result of baffled am- 
bition and desire for revenge turning to pure evil a nature which 
was already evil enough, but which might, if the ambition had been 
gratitied, have ceased from troubling others, just as Becky Sharp, 
with a comfortable fortune, might have been a respectable member 
of society. The wager, no doubt, is useful to the dénowement of 
the noyel, if it is not as necessary as it is in the play ; but we are 
inclined to think, nevertheless, that the author might have done 
wisely to omit it. The lines of the novel follow closely enough 
those of the play—with, however, one important difference. In 
The Cynic the Count is batfled merely by being detected in the 
felonious interception of a telegram; and no doubt there is some 
ingenuity in the notion of a man who has grown almost to believe 
in his own Satanic and medizyval attributes being overcome by so 
essentially modern and commonplace a thing; but the sentence of 
banishment thus passed upon him is clearly inadequate to his 
crimes, There is no reason why, in some other country, he should 
not continue to flourish in his villany and work more mischief yet. 
In Faucit of Bailiol the original catastrophe is retained, and the 
Count is struck down, paralysed but not killed, by a flash of 
lightning. One of the best descriptions in the book—and there are 
many good ones—is that of the storm which leads up to the flash ; 
but Mr. Merivale has laid himself open to criticism by the 
phrase, more bold than judicious, of “ Even as the flash came the 
clouds crashed together and broke the silence.” The author 
throughout the book is perhaps too fond of indulging in sneers at 
science, which seem to us unworthy of him, although the sincerity 
of his motive is obvious enough. It is a little rash of him openly 
to defy its elementary teachings by representing the flash and the 
thunderclap as simultaneous, and by leaving his readers free to 
conclude that he really thinks the noise of thunder is produced by 
the knocking together of clouds, 

However, with this flash ends, save for some “ last words” which 
wind up things appropriately, a novel which is remarkable in 
itself, and more remarkable as the author's first attempt in this 
line. We have not been able to do more than indicate its quali- 
ties of wit and pathos, and we have dwelt upon some: of its faults 
because we hope that the writer may follow his first attempt with 
one yet more successful, The digressions may, no doubt, help to 
give the work its original flavour, but there are, to our thinking, 
too many of them, though there are several we could by no means 
spare. The observance of a just proportion in this matter is 
probably one of the hardest tasks of a novelist who does not con- 
fine himself to pure narrative, and also probably it is a thing 
which can only be learnt by actual experience. In another matter 
which we have not yet touched upon, the introduction of sub- 
sidiary characters, Mr. Merivale might have been more sparing. 
This, again, is probably a matter of experience. Anyhow the 
book, which is gracefully dedicated to the Misses Bateman, is one 
which it is diflicult to lay down when it has once been taken up 
and which makes us hope for another from the same hand. It is a 
temptation to quote some of the attractive pieces of verse which 
occur in it, but they are too long for quotation in their entirety, 
and to cut them down would be to spoil them. 


DAVIES’S SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH GLOSSARY.* 


pn dictionaries must be compiled, we ought to congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that, in an age of haste and hurry, people 
can be found who take a pleasure in the slow and laborious work 
of compiling them. Mr, Lewis Davies, for instance, deserves our 
best thanks for undertaking, at the cost of enormous labour, a co!- 
lection of words and phrases not to be found in the dictionaries of 
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Richardson, Halliwell, and Latham, or in Nares’s Glossary as 
edited by Halliwell and Wright. In the pursuance of this object 
he has read and annotated, in comparison with these four great 
works, some three hundred authors, a list of whom is prefixed to 
the work. The list includes a good many modern novelists—such 
as Mr. Blackmore, Mrs. Oliphant, and the Kingsleys—but not, 
which strikes us as a most remarkable oversight, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, whose works would seem more useful to the philologist 
than any of those included. In looking through such a list, and 
considering what kind of work it means, one cannot but reflect, 
with sympathy and pity, on the unhappy lot of him who has to 
read the most delightful stories, poems, and works of imagination 
solely with an eye to his glossary. For such a reader the flowers 
of fancy waste their sweetness; he is not moved to laugbter or to 
tears 4 anything in the printed page; it is not the happy 
collocation or the dexterous use of words that pleases him ; 
epigrams have no point for him, wit no power; he cares nothing 
for form and style ; he is not in the least interested in character, 
plot, scenery, or incident; he reads for the sake of the individual 
word ; he isa hunter, a stalker, a trapper for words; he is like an 
entomologist among the mountains or a butterfly hunter in the New 
Forest ; the beauties of peak, precipice, hill-side, valley, and 
coppice move him not at all; to others, he is told, they are awful or 
delightful; to him they are only precious as being the home of the 
“bug” he is in search of. What joy, then, to find in some well- 
trodden ground a new specimen! What rapture to discover in 
some author already read by all previous hunters a word or a 
phrase that has been overlooked! ‘These discoveries are the prizes 
of the proiession; they are the rewards of long patience and un- 
wearied research; to have made many of them is to take high 
rank among the brethren. 

It is now more than twenty years, we believe, since the 
great scheme for the Dictionary of the Philological Society was 
started. A vast quantity of work was done in the first sprightly en- 
thusiasm, and we sincerely hope it has not been destroyed » we now 
learn that there is a prospect of the work being actually completed 
in eight or ten years’ time, and Mr, Davies modestly says that his 
work compared with that contemplated is but a drop in the 
ocean. We can assure our readers that it is a very large drop, 
and that, whether the maynum opus of the Society ever sees the 


light or not, hisown “ miscellaneous ” Glossary will always possess . 


great value and afford plenty of material for reflection. As regards 
the adverse criticism which he deprecates, we refrain from quoting 
# certain well-known proverb, and merely remark that a simple 
compilation of the kind before us disarms criticism. A writer 
who is so careful that nothing should escape him as to note the use 
of the phrase ‘ to eat humble pie ” by Thackeray, and so anxious 
to be accurate as to quote the passage in full, cannot be criticized 
save on that very ground of accuracy. If Halliwell and the rest 
had noted the phrase, it was superfluous in him to do so; if they 
had not, it fell within the scope of his work, and in a dictionary 
there is no word which may be called insignificant; each is a fact 
in itself, each has a history and a scientific value; the first 
requisite in a maker of Glossaries is that he must be exact and 
thorough. 

The words thus noted by Mr. Davies may be divided as one 
turns over the pages into a great many classes. For insvance, we 
have the names of things now gone out of use, such as the “ carlip,” 
a kind of carbine; the “ carmosel,” a kind of Levantine ship—in 
the year 1587 a galliot was sent out to take a Greek carmosel ; 
a “ minion,” which is a kind of light field gun, and is mentioned 
by Marlowe with falconets and sakers ; a “skull,” used in the six- 
teenth century for helmet. Next there are words which refer to 
old customs, such as “ Carling Sunday,” the Sunday between Mid 
Lent and Palm Sunday, when people had the joy of eating 
“carlings”—that is, grey steeped in water and fried in 
butter; or a “Gregorian,” that is,a member of a secret society 
mentioned by Smollett and Pope, probably a kind of Free- 
masonry. Then there are purely foreign words, of which there 
are a great number in the Glossary. Thus carosse, used by 
Sandys; chaud, for warmth, used by Gauden; volant, used by 
North for a shuttlecock, and by Richardson in the sense of giddy, 
unrestrainable ; roturer, used by Howell for roturter ; and 
found in the preface to Brown’s Religio Medici. Then there are 
the Americanslang words, such as carpet-bagger and rowdy ; or words 
which look American, but are not, as “ globist,” used by Howell 
in the seventeenth century, and “ snagey : by Spenser. 
‘There is also sailor's slang, a copious vocabulary in itself, such as 
carpet swab for carpet bag, used in the Ingoldsby Legends; to suck 
the monkey, to go to Davy Jones, and others. Again, there are 
nouns used as verbs by authors, a usage which has never been 
adopted iu ordinary speech ; thus Mme. D’Arblay “ rouged,” mean- 
ing that she blushed; Pepys speaks of a “ well-carriaged ” 
woman; Defoe makes a jet-d'eau “cascade” from a height of 
seventy feet; and Southey and Charlotte Bronté both speak of a 
* haloed” face, There are next words newly coined by their authors, 
which have never come into use. Of these a very long list might 
be made out of Mr. Davies’s volume, and we must say that it is 
hard upon dictionary writers when a man calmly makes a word for 


| instruments, and appears to have been a frequent attendant at the 
hus | 
Southey speaks of a “casquetil” for the light helmet worn by | 


have been Southey, Walpole, De Quincey, and Carlyle. ‘I 


Joan uf Arc; of a “ mariturient,” by whigi he means a man 


desirous of becoming w husband; of the “ micacious” style of 


Hazlitt ; Walpole speaks of “ moult and moult” clergy, meaning 
a great number of clergy ; Elia, whose words were generally very 
happy, speaks of the chimney-sweep’s “ nigritude” ; another word 
of his coining is “demurity.” fuller speaks of “ nunnery,” 
meaning the constitution of conventual life, not the convent 
itself. The New York Times in 1873 coined the word matriarch, 
not knowing that Southey had been before them. It was Southey, 
too, who invented ayathokakological and alamodality ; it was he also 
who invented oneirologist for an interpreter of dreains ; De Quincey 


planation ; it was a stuff ofimitation velvet. Then there are provin- 
cialisms, examples of which are found chiefly in novels. Mrs. Gaskell, 
a very close observer, furnishes several ; the Kingsleys, brought up 
in Devonshire, quote many words and phrases unknown to 
Halliwell; a few may be found in Dickens, but most of his 
belong to London, and some of them may be found in older 
writers. Thus Mrs. Bardell’s door was said to be on the jar ; the 
lady in the witness-box did not probably know that the phrase had 
been used by Brooke in the Fool of Quality. A good part of the 
Dictionary, again, is made up of words which are purely pedantic ; 
we have but to open the pages at random in order to find plenty of 
them. Thus on one page we have the words euclionism for stingi- 
ness, taken, of course, from the Luclio of the Aulularia ; euchite 
for one who prays ; ewdemonism and eudemon; while we should 
hardly have expected in Charlotte Bronté the word etiolated for 
thin. In another page we have tmperatorian, imperatorious, tm- 
perible (for imperishable), impetrable, impliable, and imploratory-. 
To these words belong also such as caswre for cadence, and eapriny 
for goatish, and hundreds of others which have no value at all, 
except the slight historical importance that attaches to the time 
of their coinage and the name of the coiner. Also there are the 
made-up words—not invented solemnly for general use, but for the 
single occasion, as when Mme. D’Arblay speaks of chattation and 
chattery, or when Southey talks of a cattery, or when Walpole 
invents his betweenity. Then there are the slang words, and here, 
as has been often before observed, it is strange to find how old 
some slang words really are. Thus no word has a more modern 
appearance than the word “cheek” used for impudence; yet we 
find it in an old morality, called Hycke-Scorner, in which Freewill. 
says to Perseverance :—‘ I take hyt in full grete scorne that thou. 
shouldst thus cheke me.” Swab, swag, chivy, crib, crack, and 
others are familiar; casson for beef is used in Broome’s Jovial 
Creso; donaker is seventeenth-century slang for cattle stealer ; 
doctors are dice; max is gin; to nub is, according to Fielding, to- 
hang; and a nubbing cheat is thieves’ slang for gallows ; to queer,. 
used by Colman for to ridicule, is now workman's slang; and so 
on. Lastly, we may notice the proverbs. Mr. Davies illustrates. 
the most common of them :—To be in Queer Street; to be out at. 
elbows; to be dough-baked ; to tread upon eggs; to tip the 
daddle ; to darken a gentleman’s daylights. These are all pretty 
well known, “ To climb up May hill” is less common ; it alludes. 
to the dangerous east winds of May; the “help of Poor Robin” 
no more suggests an almanack; nor, should we be told to icok for 
the Pope's Head, should we search for it under the stairs, and 
bring out a long-handled broom. 

In making these few remarks and illustrations of the language, 
we have confined ourselves exclusively and purposely to Mr. 
Davies’s book. It will, we hope, be seen that, although the 
Glossary endeavours to preserve a great quantity of words that 
are hopelessly dead as well as words which were never words at 
all, and had no life save on the page where they appeared for the: 
first and only time, a great deal of instruction and amusement 
may be found in turning over its pages. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS.* . 


HE title of this book is well chosen, for its chief value and. 
interest consist in the records kept of the sayings and doings. 
oi other people, while little is devoted to the personal events and 
feelings of the writer's own life. It was a life spent among per-- 
sons whose conversations and thoughts were for the most part well. 
worth recording; while certain peculiarities of position, and an 
evident power of personal attraction—mainly due, as it would. 
seem, to delicate perceptions and to a sympathetic and inquiring 
spirit, together with a lively temper and a great sense of fun and 
humour—gave the journalist some unusual advantages. 

Caroline Fox was born at Falmouth in 1819, and came of the 
well-known Quaker family to which belonged the founder of the 
religious community of Friends, Several of them had settled at. 
Falmouth, and her father was a man of science of some distinction 
in the departments of geology, mining, electricety, and magnetism.. 
He paid especial attention to the formation of mineral veins, he- 
was the inventor of deflector dipping needles and other magnetical 


meetings of the British Association—otherwise, too, a man ot’ 


* Memories of Old Friends: Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 1871. Evited by Horace 
N. Pym. London: Seth, Elder, & Co. 1282. 


| anglicized the Latin paludamentum ; healso uses the word “ gazee”— 
. | the gazer and the gazee. Then there are the words formerly usedina 
more restricted or a wider sense, as cassock, used by Puttenham fora 
| woman’s dress, “ Who would not think it ridiculous to see a lady 
| at_a bridal in_a cassock of mockado?” Mockado itself wants ex- 
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strong and affectionate character, and deserving of all the respect 
which he commanded. The life of the family was simple. 
The winters were spent in Falmouth, and the summers in 
their country house of Penjerrick—while every two years 
there seems to have been a journey to London. Caroline Fox 
is described in the brief memoir prefixed to the volume as 
ing an intense reality of religious faith, constant readiness 
to assist the poor and sick, and she herself gives an inte- 
resting account of the phases of deepening conviction through 
which she passed to a fixed creed of absolute faith. There were 
also visits to France, Italy, and Spain, and her life came to an 
end, after much previous failure of health, in 1871. A pleasing 
rtrait, etched by Mr. H. Herkomer from a drawing by Mr. Samuel 
urence, taken at the age of twenty-seven, exhibits a face in 
which a beautiful expression is shown of mingled tenderness and 
intellectual capacity. 

The diary begins in 1835, when Caroline Fox was seventeen. 
Personal anecdotes and sayings, and notes of actual intercourse 
with various people of greater or less fame, form the staple of the 
journals, At first the names of note which occur are chiefly those 
of geological and other scientific friends of the Fox family. 
Davies Gilbert leads the long procession of well-known persons 
which defiles through the volume; Joseph Wolff, the missionary 
in the East, comes next in order; and they are followed by Derwent 
Coleridge (then a schoolmaster at Helston), George Wightwick 
(the architect and friend of Charles Mathews and Macready), Sir 
Charles Lemon, Wheatstone, and De la Beche. Then there is a 
report of Tom Moore seen, rather out of place, at a meeting of 
the British Association at Bristol, “like a little Cupid, with a 

uizzing-glass in constant motion.” Very soon Sedgwick and 
Buckland appear upon the scene, together with Fitzroy, just 
returned to England from his five years’ voyage in the 
Beagle. Derwent Coleridge is credited with having, in 1837, 
anticipated Mr. John Bright's famous “residuum,” having defined 
the people, in a discussion on popular representation, as the Re- 
mainder, when the noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, and men of 
superior minds had been taken out of the mass. At Grasmere, in 
the same year, acquaintance was made with Hartley Coleridge, 
who took the family to Rydal Mount. But the shrine was empty, 
as Wordsworth happened to be away from home, and it only re- 
mained to admire the singular beauty of the absent poet’s grounds. 
There is an amusing story of the successful courtship of the late 
Astronomer Royal,and how it began. A friend hadasked, “Have you 
ever observed Miss ——’s eyes? They have the principle of double 
refraction.” This struck the philosopher as odd, and he expressed 
a wish to see it and to call. At the end of his visit, he begged 
permission to call again, to observe the lady's eyes ina better light ; 
and at last found the problem was one which it would take a life- 
time to study, and he married her. 

In 1838 there is mention of Wheatstone’s speaking machine, 
and the “Siren” seen at King’s Collega; and the party from 
Falmouth saw as much as could be seen of the Queen’s Coronation 
from the windows of the Athenzeum Club in Pall Mall. The first 
mention of John Sterling, who afterwards affords so much 
matter for record in Caroline Fox’s diaries, is in 1840. He is de- 
scribed on report as an intimate friend of S. T. Coleridge, and 
as always ready to launch into theological disquisitions—a 
somewhat crude and imperfect account of a man between whom 
and the Fox family there was to be much intimacy after- 
wards during the short remainder of his life, and to whom 
much of the journals is dedicated. This friendship is of course 
mentioned by Carlyle in his Life of Sterling, where the Foxes 
are described as “ principal people in the place, of cultivated, 
opulent habits, and joining to the fine purities and pieties of their 
sect a reverence for human intelligence in all kinds, to whom such 
a visitor as Sterling was naturally a welcome windfall.” The en- 
joyment of his conversation must indeed have added much to the 
value and interest of the social circle at Falmouth, and what is 
we of it must be accepted as an important addition to the 

iographies of Hare and Carlyle. For a time John Stuart Mill 
also was a visitor at Falmouth, and became a friend, and largely 
assisted to furnish materials for the diary ; and there were great 
discussions on religion, government, poetry, and art. The Carlyles 
are first heard of as friends through Sterling and Mill, and there- 
after Carlyle supplies nearly as much matter for the journals as is 
furnished by Sterling. Of Mill, lamenting his father’s train- 
ing of himself into intellectual precocity, a sad enough re- 
mark is reported :— I never was a boy,” he said, “never played 
at cricket; it is better to let mature have her own way.” 
Carlyle was first seen when lecturing in London in 1840 upon Hero- 
worship, and soon afterwards was made the personal acquaintance 
of himself and Mrs. Carlyle, who were met at the house of Mill. 

the autumn of this year Sterling was again at Falmouth, and 
an answer made by Carlyle to Sterling is recorded, together with 
some remarks made by him upon his future biographer :— 

On Carlyle; his low view of the world proceeding partly from a bad 
stomach. The other day he was, as often, pouring out the fulness of his 
indignation at the quack and speciosity of the times. He wound up by 
saying, “When I look at this, I determine to cast all tolerance to the 
winds.” Sterling quietly remarked, “ My dear fellow, 1 had no idea you 
had any to cast.” Sterling views him as one of the old — who could 
See no good, no beauty, in former institutions or beliefs, by which his mind 
might have been called off from its intense devotion to a better belief and 
purer institutions. He has all their intensity and their narrowness. 
Somewhat later on Carlyle is described as saying of himself:— 
“Well, I can’t wish Satan anything worse than to try to digest 


for all eternity with my stomach; we shouldn't want fire and 
brimstone then.” 

Presently Professor Owen appears on the stage, with the opinion 
that Cuvier is the greatest man since Aristotle, “ not to be re- 
peated for two thousand years ”—a prediction which in the interest 
of science it may be hoped will not come true. The anecdote of 
Sir Henry Taylor at Holland House is good :— 


Lady Holland has established a sort of tyranny over matters of litera- 
ture and criticism. Henry Taylor, being one day at Holland House, Lady 
Holland asked him what he waz doing now. “I am writing a review of 
Wordsworth for the Quarterly.” ‘ What!” exclaimed her ladyship, 
“ absolutely busied about the man who writes of caps and pinafores and 
that sort of thing!” ‘Taylor replied in the gravest, quietest way, “ That 
is a mode of criticizing Wordsworth which has been obsolete for the last 
ten years.” And ‘Taylor has not been asked since to Holland House. 


As Sterling gave a good reply to the writer of his own life that 
was to be,so is he noted as having neatly disposed of a remark 
from Mr, J, A. Froude, the biographer of his biographer :— 


To John Sterling he spoke of the beautiful purity of the early Christian 
Church ; Sterling answered, “If any of those early Christians were to ap- 
pear now, I rather think we should disclaim fellowship.” 


In the diary of the year 1843 there is told a story of Quaker in- 
spiration, occurring in America, in which a person is impelled to 
follow a funeral, and at the grave-side to make a declaration of the 
innocence of the deceased, a stranger to him, of a crime laid to 
her charge. The imputation was that of infidelity to her husband, 
who said that his wife had protested her innocence on her 
death-bed, and had aflirmed that a witness in her favour would 
be raised up even at her grave-side. Another instance, too, occurs 
of a strong impression made, and more than once repeated, on the 
mind of a Friend leading to a visit to the criminal Tawell, in order 
to warn him against yielding to some very strong temptation; but 
it a. ag to have been too late to prevent the commission of the 
murder of which he was afterwards found guilty. 

When arrived at the age of twenty-six, Caroline Fox felt her- 
self entitled to make acquaintance with Wwhelm Meister ; and 
she also mentions having read “a brilliant book by a nameless 
man,” Eothen, or Eastern Travel; and there is a very apprecia- 
tive bit of criticism on the first work of Mr. Kinglake, who has 
for so long ceased to be a nameless writer. From Goethe and 
Kinglake it is a sudden transition to an anecdote of a dull 
scholar in a country school; but four or five years of the 
diarist’s life and fifty or sixty pages of the journal come between 
them, and to quote it affords a sample of the varied and amusing, 
as well as serious, contents of the book :— 


May 5, 1850. Visited the Boarding School. The good teacher was 
taking most patient pains with an endlessly stupid little girl, who meekly 
and respectfully whispered the most heterogeneous answers to the simplest 
questions. * Who did Adam and Eve sin against when they ate the fruit ?”” 
“ Their parents and friends, ma’am.” Were Adam and Eve happy when 
they left the garden?” ‘ Holy and happy, ma’am.” 


Close to this occurs a remark which deserves to be remembered asa 
corollary to Sir George Cornewall Lewis's well-known apophthegm 
—a day of pleasure is not half so pleasant as other days.” 

As time went on, acquaintance was made with F. D. Maurice, 
the Bunsens, the Guizots and others, and lectures were attended 
given by persons as opposite in character and pursuits as Faraday 
and the author of Vanity Fair. Dean Milman was in Cornwall 
in the summer of 1854, and his experience of the conversation of 
8S. T. Coleridge is quoted :— 


His wonderful talk was far too unvaried from day to day ; also, there 
were some absolute deficiencies in it, such as the total absence of wit; still 
it was very remarkable. ‘ But,” he added, “I used to be wicked enough 
to divide it into three parts; one third was admirable, beautiful in lan- 
guage and exalted in thought; another third was sheer absolute non- 
sense; and of the remaining third, 1 know not whether it were sense or 
nonsense.” : 


Of Carlyle’s talk, and the sort of fascination, compelling uncon- 
scious imitation of it, which it exercised over his most devoted 
admirers, mention is made in the diary for 1858 :— 

Kingsley pays him long visits, and comes away talking just like him: 
“Why, if a man will give himself over to serve the devil, God will just 
give him over to his choice to see how he likes it,” &c. 


And Kingsley was by no means the only person who used to come 
away from Cheyne Row, Chelsea, with the flavour of the 
prelections habitually delivered there strong upon him, and trying 
to repeat them, or an attempted imitation of them, with the voice 
and manner of the prophet. 

In the journals of the following year a tolerably well-known 
story about Whewell is spoiled in the telling—a fault, hcwever, of 
unique occurrence, for the anecdotes repeated are, except in this 
instance, always well and correctly told. Sydney Smith’s saying 
about him is given—but to the effect that astronomy was his 
forte and omniscience his foible, thus losing the whole point of 
the contrast, which lies in the witty Canon having said that science 
was Whewell’s forte and omniscience his foible. The visits to 
the Continent do not supply much to the diary; but in 1867 there 
is an account of Carlyle seen in his days of darkness and despair 
when staying, under Lady Ashburton’s kind care, at Mentone in 
that year. 

It is always difficult to appreciate duly the labour and re- 
sponsibility of an editor of the diaries and reminiscences of those 
who are gone to the land whither no criticism can pursue them- 
selves, In the present case it may be truly said that nothing has 
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been sent to press that is without interest ; nothing, too—if indeed 
there was any such mattter—has been allowed to see the light 
which should wound the feelings, in the slightest degree, of the 
most sensitive surviving relative or friend of those whose names 
are mentioned in the book. Externally the volume is a handsome 
one, and no doubt es the desire to do the utmost honour 
to the memory of the lady whose recollections and thoughts are 
preserved in it; but its size and weight are excessive, and a couple 
of smaller volumes, which could be held without fatigue in the 
hand, would have presented its contents in amore acceptable form 
for readers possessing only average powers of endurance and of 
muscular strength. ‘But the book is internally well arranged, and 
the index is very careful and complete. 


A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR.* 


ISS GORDON CUMMING’S new volumes, in a suggestive 
binding on which a sacred tropical fern trails across the 
changing tints of a Southern sunset, come to tantalize us in the 
midst of an English winter. Again we are transported, by a 
series of vivid pictures of easy lives and glorious scenery, to the 
clustering islands of the Southern Pacific. There are islands and 
islands, as we know from our geography books; nor can anything 
be much more monotonous of aspect than some flat reef of surt- 
beaten coral, only redeemed from blank desolation by its scanty 
fringe of drooping cocoa palms, But Miss Cumming passed the 
ater part of her time in the principal isles of the Society and 
mer groups; and for picturesqueness of landscape as for 
luxuriance of vegetation, Samoa and Tahiti are specially en- 
chanting. Running the eye at random over her pages is like 
glancing through the catalogue of some vast conservatory where 
nature, excelling herself in ornamental gardening, has been 
lavishing her treasures on the most magnificent scale. We read 
of streets where the rows of houses are embosomed in flowery and 
fragrant shrubberies, and of bewitching country retreats em- 
bowered in forests of orchards. We hear of broad green roads 
carried along the seacoast, “passing through richest foliage 
of all sorts and forms; crossing crystalline streams which flowed 
down beautiful glens, with great shapely hills on either side, 
and some lonely peak towering at the head of the dark 
ravine.” We read of the great groves of banana and bread- 
fruit trees, bending under the burden of their golden produce, 
while the open-air markets in their temptiug display are as 
grateful to the sense of smell as of sight. There is even an air of 
tropical romance enveloping some of the every-day branches of in- 
dustry, and the atmosphere is laden with balmy odours where men 
are hoeing the vanilla plantations, or cutting the sandal-wood. In 
less favoured countries, lying in similar latitudes, death may be 
encountered daily in appalling shapes. But in these islands, swept 
as they are by the sea-breezes, even the denser forests seem to be 
fairly salubrious, and they are free from those savage tigers and 
jaguars which are the terror of the villagers in South America and 
the Indies. ‘There are few serpents in those Southern Edens, and 
the graceful snakes that one does occasionally meet with are seldom 
venomous. ‘The most obnoxious of creeping things are the centi- 
es, and centipedes are by no meanscommon, At the same time 
it is not to be supposed that the fortunate inhabitants of these 
Islands of the Blest altogether escape the ordinary hazards of 
humanity. The sea creatures are more dangerous than the land 
animals. Even practised swimmers sometimes fall a prey to the 
sharks ; and the people who make it their business to dive for 
shell-fish not unfrequently are the victims of submarine tragedies. 
Devil-fish make their dens in the coral reefs, as formidable as the 
monster immortalized by Victor Hugo in his 7ravailleurs de la 
Mer, When a swimmer is caught by one of their long, floating 
feelers he is gradually enfolded in their horrible embrace, and 
clasped to a body that is sheathed in coat-armour. Then the great 
clam-shells, which have an ugly trick of gaping, close quickly with a 
tenacious grasp on the hand that rashly meddles with them, and the 
helpless diver is held as in a trap. Miss Cumming tells of one man 
who had the courage and presence of mind to hack the imprisoned 
fingers away with his clasp knife; and, though faint with the 
blood that flowed from the wound, had strength enough left to 
strike out for the shore. And from time to time a violent tornado 
spreads death and desolation broadcast. While Miss Cumming 
was at Tahiti she heard of the inhabitants of a low-lying island 
in the neighbourhood who were nearly swept away bodily by the 
sea washing over the land, while sheltering themselves as best 
they could from the wreck of the falling timber. That same 
hurricane, by the way, did 10,000/, of estimated damage to one 
of the leading trading firms established at Tahiti. 

As for the islanders, Miss Cumming gives, on the whole, a very 
favourable report of them, That they have become what they are 
is much to their credit, considering the treatment they have 
received from unscrupulous traders, and the demoralizing example 
of rascally white refugees. It is also greatly to the credit of the 
missionaries, who, by patient energy and courageous self-denial, 
have not only changed the national religion, but brought about a 
complete social revolution. In fact, Miss Cumming, as an artist 
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and amateur of the picturesque, had constant reason to complain 
that the reformation of their habits had been carried too far. It 
is all very well that they should have renounced cannibalism 
and the sanguinary rites which accompanied their religious 
ceremonies; that they should settle their blood feuds by arbi- 
tration or compromise, or even that the cheracteristic tattooing 
should have gone out of fashion. But it shocked our author's 
sense of the zsthetic to see a stately chieftainess flaunting in an ill- 
setting crinoline, with a hideous Hnglish bonnet on her head over- 
laden with tawdry artificial flowers. Nevertheless, the wives of 
the early missionaries were no doubt wise in urging the adoption 
of the European dress as the visible sign of a renunciation of 
heathenism; and the travesties of Western fashion are but a 
natural consequence of intercourse with the foreign traders who 
bring their goods to those markets. On most points, the influences 
of the missionaries and the merchants are distinctly antagonistic. 
The practices of many of the merchant adventurers will certainly 
not bear inspection, and they make their profits by taking advantage 
of the ignorance of the natives; while the missionaries, as faithful 
shepherds, feel bound to protect their helpless flocks, and when 
they trade or employ labour themselves, they strive to deal justly 
and pay fair wages. Consequently, by giving the islandersa notion 
of what is equitable, they raise the market on less scrupulous 
rivals, and provoke the enmity of influential trading firms. Miss 
Cumming, who was everywhere most hospitably received by the 
missionaries, was doubtless predisposed in their favour; but, un- 
less she has been greatly misinformed, the unpleasant stories she has 
to tell of the transactions of some of these traders are very little to 
their credit. They are said to have first asserted their ascendency 
by artfully fanning inter-tribal quarrels and selling arms to the 
combatants indifferently. ‘They accepted payment in tracts of fer- 
tile land, transferred to them at an almost nominal value, and their 
ships brought them freights of foreign labourers, who were slaves 
to all intents and purposes. Far worse seem to have been the 
proceedings of some of the men who embarked in the business 
of sandal-wood-cutting. ‘They promised goods in barter for so 
much sandal-wood to be delivered on board, and then frequently 
sailed away without payment, laughing at the disgust of the 
labourers. They bombarded exposed villages which refused to 
supply them gratis. They inveigled chiefs on board, stipulating 
for so much wood by way of ransom, and sometimes carrying 
them off after all, even when the ransom had been duly delivered. 
They stole pigs, and pillaged provision grounds for their sea stores. 
And on slight provocation, or none at all, they were guilty of 
deeds of horrid butchery. ‘Taking into account these facts, which 
are based on consular reports, is it surprising that the natives 
should frequently have retaliated, and that in almost every case 
of “another atrocity in the South Seas” the innocent and un- 
suspecting should have suffered for the guilty? In the cir- 
cumstances, it is not astonishing that the European society in 
Samoa should have been a little “ mixed”; the more so that 
Samoa has always been a sort of sanctuary for adventurers, whose 
antecedents would seldom bear investigation. 

At Tahiti the moral tone seems to have been decidedly 
higher. The author was cordially welcomed there by a certain 
Mrs. Brander, the wife of a cadet of an old Morayshire family, 
who had gradually got together a magnificent business. Mr. 
Brander appears to have amassed his handsome fortune honour- 
ably ; and he had certainly formed local connexions of the highest 
distinction, his family having intermarried with the Royal House. 
It sounds odd to hear of the young King and Queen dropping in 
in a friendly way at the social meetings of their mercantile kins- 
folk. Perhaps the most picturesque of the many quaint enter- 
tainments at which Miss Cumming assisted during her cruise was 
a great native festival given by Mrs. Brander in honour of Admiral 
de Horsey and the officers of H.M.S. Shah. Vehicles had 
been chartered to convey the company to the lady's country seat 
from the neighbouring seaport. In place of the Oriental bath, 
towels and a bathing dress were provided for all and sundry who 
eared to refresh themselves with headers in the adjacent stream. 
The guests, like the ancient Romans, were crowned with wreaths 
of flowers, twined by the fair fingers of maidens of Tahiti, and 
the feast was spread on a grassy bank under a booth run up with 
bamboos, and thatched with cocoa leaves. The table cloths, of 
fresh banana leaves, were laid out under Jong festoons of flowing 
creepers ; pigs and poultry of all kinds were cooked in endless 
variety and profusion, while the eccentric specimens of the sea and 
shell-fish would have astonished the Aabitués of the “Ship” or the 
“Trafalgar.” The dessert was naturally in keeping with the sur- 
rounding scenery and vegetation; the only native beverage was 
the fresb -nilk of the cocoa-nut, though, with an incongruity that 
we presume was not severely criticized, champagne and other wines 
circulated in abundance. ‘The banquet could have left nothing to 
desire; but some of the senior guests rather objected to folding up 
their unaccustomed limbs on the cocoa-matting instead of sitting 
down upon Christian chairs. The table service was equally simple 
and characteristic. Piles of the broad bread-fruit leaves did duty 
for plates ; semi-cocoanut shells served for tumblers, while chopped 
cocoanut and sea-water took the place of the contents of our cruets, 
and was used as a universal seasoning. Altogether these volumes 
are extremely entertaining, and they contain much valuable in- 
formation besides as to the progress of civilization since the dis- 
covery of the islands. The brightness that made Miss Gordon 
Cumming a universally welcome} guest is reflected in every one 
| of her chapters; and her style is as fresh and clear as it is simple 
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and unaffected. She could hardly have received a more flattering 
tribute to her social qualities than in the invitation which she 
readily accepted, and which suggested the title of her book, The 
captain and officers of the French ship, the Seigne/ay, with the 
Catholic Bishop whom they were conveying on a pastoral tour 
round his scattered diocese, urged the English lady to accompany 
them, and succeeded by their delicate and thoughtful attentions in 
making a most interesting cruise doubly enjoyable. We may add 
that the illustrations of the scenery of the Pacific do no little 
credit to Miss Cumming’s artistic talents. 


THE WHITE SEA PENINSULA.* 


M* RAE is a genuine explorer, endowed with a real passion | 


for untrodden ways. Last year it drove him into one of the 
most dreary parts of the habitable world—the peninsula, almost 
entirely abandoned to Lapps and mosquitoes, which lies between 
the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Mr. Rae deserves great 
credit for the patient good-humour with which he has encountered 
and narrated the numerous discomforts which such a journey 
entails. A somewhat less bulky volume than his While Sea 
Peninsula might, it is true, have sufficed to contain the results of 
his expedition. But much allowance must be made for a writer 
who has had the courage to labour in so new a field. The ex- 
treme North has its charms, it seems, though they scarcely appear 
to compensate for their attendant miseries. Mr. Rae says at the 
end of his book :— 


The sun was never clouded, the fresh North Wind never abated, and on 
the fourth day we crossed the Arctic circle. It was a warm golden even- 
ing, the water had the lovely transparent colour of chalcedony, and there 
was a glorious swell on the sea. 

It must be nights such as this that fascinate one, and, effacing miseries, 
awaken a longing for the Arctic—so great as to be almost unaccountable ; 
greater even than the longing after old pictures, noble buildings, or the 
buried past, and equal to the unfulfilled longings of a dream. 


Sometimes sailing in an open boat, drenched and cold, and 
sweeping along over huge waves, with a double-reefed mainsail ; 
or floating along rivers, the banks of which were lined with uncouth 
masses of ice, twenty feet high, while the soft northern sunlight 
lingered at midnight on the tops of the great purple cliffs on either 
side; or circumventing rapids which “an American lady would 


have called a stylish cascade”; at other times walking through | 


woods of pine, fir, brilliant green larch, and birches which dis- 
play their delicate foliage above “a silvery carpet of reindeer 
moss”; or wandering about like ‘ the lost creatures in a deserted 
world” on the wide lonely ¢tiéindra, that dreary combination of moor 
and marsh ; or camping out among lovely Arctic plants and fruits ” 
which “ are lavished by millions of acres in these regions where 
no soul or animal lives to consume them”; everywhere Mr. Rae 
found new delights. With the natives he constantly made friends. 
At Varovnia, for instance, he breakfasted one midnight in a hut 
occupied by a woman and four girls, and was joined in tea-drink- 
ing by his two Karelian boatwomen. ‘Of eight faces six were 
pretty, and all were modest and pleasant.” And at Kola he in- 
troduced the game of cricket, which proved so fascinating to the 
Lapp mind that the native players returned to the ground after 
the match was over, at one o'clock in the morning, to renew their 
friendly strife. As a specimen of the scenes Mr. Rae has 
graphically described, we may select the following sketch of the 
view near Kouzomen on the White Sea :— 

Late one night we walked down to the beach for fresh air. We passed 
two white wooden churches with red roofs. Round them, vut of the bare 
yellow sand, rose a thick crop of wooden crosses—an unenclosed burial- 

lace. We walked over the dry flat sand for a mile, and came to where 

iy the delicate summer sea, flushed with pale pink. Rounded waves curled 
and broke musically, and white foam swept silently on to the smooth sand. 
The sea became, as it sometimes did towards midnight and dawn, smooth 
and white as milk. Behind us northward lay Kouzomen, a low line of 
black dots in intense shade, under a delicious pink sky : and on the horizon 
lay the misty golden light of the scarcely obscured midnight sun. 

Dreary as Lapland must be during the long winter season, yet 
its natives love it, and are even subject to nostalgia when removed 
from it, Thirty years ago,a young Lapp girl was taken to St. 
Petersburg, where she “ received a superior education, was kindly 
treated, and seemed happy.” But two years later a party of 
Samoyedes visited that city. ‘The Lapp girl saw their tent, 
sledge, and reindeer, and disappeared to her home.” In the same 
way a Lapp youth, who entered the Swedish army and rose to 

a captain, found civilization intolerable, and renounced it in 
favour of his native barbarism. For the inhabitants of Lapland 
are for the most part a barbarous people, though they treated Mr. 
Rae with no small kindness. They are much addicted to spiritual- 
ism, for their nervous system is feeble, “and ecstasy comes to 
them without much provocation or effort.” They believe in medi- 
cine-men who assert that they have the power of travelling to 
the region of the dead, and of there propitiating those deceased 

tives who, when angry, are the cause of all illness. In ghosts 
all Lapps believe, especially in those of deserted children. Should 
one of these be encountered, it at once reveals its unnatural 
mother’s name. Wherefore it occurs that “ Lapp children thus 

t out of the way have been found with their tongues cut out, 


they should betray their parentage.” The Northern Lights | 
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are believed to “ bring wind and storms, woe and sickness,” and 
there are recognized in them hands and feet and other super- 
natural forms. They are even credited with the power of destroy- 
ing life, which proves that familiarity does not always breed 
contempt. Some little time ago they are supposed to have killed 
one man, and to have had something to do with the death by 
hanging of another. They suddenly blazed forth around a house. 
After , Ba had vanished, its owner was found dead, hanging from 
a beam. Similar ideas prevail among the Samoyedes, whose 
religion can only be regarded as “ idolatry, with a slight varnish 
of Christianity.” To the failings, however, of these uncultivated 
dwellers in the inhospitable North, a kindly traveller like Mr. 
tae is readily a little blind, knowiug how hard are the lives they 
lead, how stern a stepmother is Nature to them, how little 
their rulers do to alleviate their hardships. When they are ill, 
they have no medical man to appeal to. It isindeed hard, as Mr, 
Rae says, “that not even an aputhecary’s assistant can be found 
on these thirteen hundred miles of coast between Vardé and 
Archangel.” When they make purchases from traders they are 
obliged to pay exorbitant sums for what could be supplied from 
Government stores at reasonable rates. But, “ notwithstanding 
repeated representations to St. Petersburg, made by different 
Archangel governors, things are allowed to go on in their old 
way.” And the Russian clergy do nothing, or next to nothing, 
for their flocks, Well may Mr. Rae say :— 

We left the White Sea Peninsula with sad impressions. It was the 
scene of so much unnecessary poverty and suffering—the fruits of Govern- 
ment neglect, of ignorance and superstition: it seemed to be the abode of 
fatherless children and widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed. 

Speaking generaily, Mr. Rae’s book deserves high praise. But it 
has its faults, Sometimes he is tedious, as in the account of 
Solovetsk at p. 172, given in the true guide-book style. Now and 
then he tells old stories, as when he states that “ Not long since 
a Russian peasant was acquitted who, to save his own life, had 
thrown from his sledge his children one by one to a pack of 
wolves.” Perhaps this statement is due to an imperfect remem- 
brance of Mr. Browning's “ Ivan Ivanovitch.” And the English 
sailor's remark to his friend during a storm at sea, “ Don’t you 
pity poor devils caught out at a picnic in weather like this?” is a 
poor variant of a saying made immortal by verse. Many of Mr, 

tae’s merry jests are thrust into his narrative without just reason, 

& vexatious process in most cases, though indulgence may be 
shown to such a story as the following, inopportune as it may 
seem :— 

A Dutchman in New York took a friend to breakfast at a restaurant, 
and when he received his bill he came out storming at the landlord. My 
vrendt, said his companion: do not get angry. Got is goot. De man is 
boonished already : a have my bocket full mit sboons. 

Mr. Rae does not profess to know Russian well, but he quotes 
it fearlessly. The consequence is that we find such slips as 
this. Speaking of “the Russian shrine of Boris Gleb” he says:— 
“The chapel, named in honour of the Muscovite Saint Boris— 
Gleb meaning Shrine or Retreat—was built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” The chapel is undoubtedly dedicated to the Russian equi- 
valents for Castor and Pollux, the sainted brothers Boris and Gleb, 
the martyred sons of Vladimir the Great. Again, in speaking 
with just and generous indignation of the deportation of “ nine- 
teen members of the sect of milk-drinking Sabbatarians,” who had 
been condemned by the Kazan Tribunal “on account of their 
having sought to disseminate their doctrines,” he adds, “ This last 
paragraph does not require italics,’ evidently thinking the exiles 
had been punished for spreading ideas in favour of drinking milk as 
opposed to alcohol, for he tells the story in the course of a 
denunciation of Russian drunkenness. Now every one will share 
Mr. Rae's indignation at the persecution of the harmless Molokani, 
or “ Milkists,” But they derive their name, according to some 
Russian authorities, from their habit of abstaining from meat and 
living chiefly on a milk diet ; according to others, from the fact of 
their ignoring the fasts appointed by the Church, and partaking of 
milly products on Wednesdays and Fridays. It is not at all clear 
that they ever take milk as a beverage. The principal excuse 
which the Government has for persecuting them is that they 
carry their objection to the shedding of blood so far that they 
protest against military service. But these are not very im- 
portant matters. We prefer to call attention to Mr, Rae’s 
umusing description of the seagulls at Solovetsk (pp. 169, 170), 
which were “as much cared for as sacred storks. ‘The old 
gulls assumed airs of sanctity; but, if we pretended to stroke a 
young one, they were furious in a moment. They were as arro- 
gant as if the monastery had been built for their convenience.” 
Lqually good is the study of the mosquito, with illustrations, at 
Pp. 304:— 

i watch him settle on the tiller near my head. He raises his legs in 
turns, like the fingers of a pianist. He lifts one in the air and works 
rapidly with the others. He takes two or three experimental paces, and 
then beats time with his two antennz, like the conductor of an orchestra. 
Ife examines the tiller with his proboscis, and finds it is not tasty: then 
he sits down on two hind legs and looks about him. He elevates his 
proboscis like a telescope, as it to look out to sea, then smoothes it down 
with his forefeet. 

Mr. Rae writes in a kindly spirit about almost all the — 
he met in the dreary land he visited. he says, “ we have but 
to identify ourselves with our felfow-creatures to find warm 

hearts, virtues, and refinement among the very outcasts of man- 
_ kind. Friendliness and courtesy will go further than money, and 
| a joke is a better weapon than a revolver.” He is well aware of 
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the failings of the North Russian peasants, of whom he remarks 
that using an axe and kindling a fire are the only duties in which 
they lose no time. But then time is a drug in the Russian market, 
at all events in the extreme North. In the hundreds of Russian 
homes he visited, he says he saw but one clock going, and that 
was an English one. But he goes on to say :— 

The poor people have other qualities, however, that entitle them to 

respect. We have wandered again and again among the peasants, leaving 
our effects unwatched and unsecured: and with the exception of the small 
theft or piece of spitefulness at Siem Ostrova, we never missed so much as 
a piece of sugar. Of the class immediately above the peasants, those who 
are in the position of making bargains or receiving money otherwise than 
as wages, we have a different opinion, As to the miserably underpaid 
tchinovniks or officials: if they attempt to add to their incomes, they are 
hardly to be blamed. 
For the benefit of lovers of folk-lore it may be mentioned that the 
book contains four Samoyede and seventeen Lapp popular tales. 
The illustrations, mostly etched by the author, are genuine and 
good, 


STRANGE CHAPMAN.* 


HE curious weakness, or the equally curious strength (it is 


really not easy to decide on the more appropriate expression), acquaintance and something more, who lives in a shady part 


which Mr. Marshall displayed in Monsell Digby reappears in this 
book. The reader has almost too good measure in respect of 
incident and matter, although there is often room for a great deal 
of improvement in the point of manner. A mysterious man 
dying in Australia at the house of a friend, and leaving that 
friend not only guardian to his children, but heir in case of those 
children’s death; a wicked plot on the guardian’s part; a kid- 
napping; much life, low and other, in Northumberland and York- 
shire; ar elaborate picture of clerical society in Sheffield, of the 
infamous crimes which disgraced that town fifteen years ago, and 
of the flood which followed; the righting of the wronged heirs— 
this is literally but a small part of the fare which Mr. Marshall’s 
exuberant hospitality has provided. He delights in establishing 
the most unexpected and recondite connexions between his dit- 
ferent characters—connexions which have comparatively little to 
do with the story, but which complicate and entangle it in an 
embarrassment of riches. His receivers of stolen goods (or, at 
least, stolen children) are old loves of his wicked guardian’s; his 
virtuous uncles are old sweethearts of the wicked guardian’s wife; 
his ruflians, who try to murder heroes in the streets of Sheflield, 
are strangely connected with the faithless nurses who kidnapped 
that hero twenty years before; his sham curates in the third 
volume are his private detectives in the first. It is not that the 
world is not in reality quite small enough for these coincidences, 
nor that Mr. Marshall does not manage them with very tolerable 
skill; but this abundance of matter produces a feeling which may 
be called one of mental indigestion. The hapless reader re- 
members the youthful glutton of the legend, and feels inclined to 
beg to be “stood up.” 

As before, also, Mr. Marshall is better in his local descriptions, 
in his sketches of the manners of out-of-the-way places, and so 
forth, than in his passages of reflection or his studies of ordinary 
character. His satire on the Sheffield Evangelicals is well-inten- 
tioned, but not altogether effective from atoo indiscriminate adoption 
and a too frequent of certain commonplaces. We believe 
it to be a mysterious but well-ascertained fact that Evangelicalism 
does connote a weakness for muffins and other buttered cakes, But 
the fact has been so often made use of for sarcastic purposes that 
it has nearly as little power of provoking mirth as a joke against 
an alderman ora volunteer. It has also to be confessed with 
sorrow that when Mr. Marshall “ talks tall” (and he does so occa- 
sionally) he is more, but less intentionally, laughter-provoking 
than when he is satirical, Here isa specimen. Mr. Marshall has 
taken us to the Roman Wall, and is going to introduce us to some 
very agreeable Northumbrians, including a delightful rector of the 
eld school. But he cannot condescend to this small beer without 
the solace of some strong pages about the Wall and its associa- 
tions :—- . 

Up thither chariots rolled, bearing reclining beauty clad richly in 
ornatus or chlamys, her diamond fibula aflash with the imperishable stones 
that may be sheening even now on ivory wrist or bust of some English 

rl; ay, along that road she sped in the gay attire which had been aired 
in the Forum or the Colosseum or glittered on the Esquiline in the Holland 
House of other days. 

How very odd it was of Roman ladies to have their garments 
aired in the Forum and the Colosseum ! 

It is all the more unfortunate that a novelist should do this sort 
of thing, because he invariably does it in his first volume, and as 
near the beginning as possible. This puts the reader in an irreve- 
rent frame of mind, and lamentable consequences are frequently the 
result. Any reader, however, who allows himself to yield to his 
natural man in the case of Mr. Marshall's book will make a mis- 
take. Mr. Marshall really has a story to tell when he has finished 
indicating the usual places for airing garments in the capital of the 
Roman Empire. This indication of time is not mere flippancy ; it 
is chronologically exact. For the introduction of the story (which 
comes before the Roman Wall is reached, and which passes partly 
in Australia and partly on board the vessel which is taking home the 


* Strange Chapman. By W. Marshall. vols, London: Hurst & 
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villain), we do not greatly care. Indeed this villain, John Dacre 
Mumford, is not good for much, and the best of him is that after 
a short time he steps aside altogether only to reappear at the 
close and be poetically “ justified.” 

The characters who take his place on the stage are much better, 
In the first place, there is the Northumbrian parson already 
referred to, the Reverend Mr. Fossett. This excellent person, 
unfortunately, does not keep the reader company very long, being 
removed early from a world which was not worthy of him. But 
while he lasts he gives us some very pleasing experiences. One in 
particular may be cited. Mr. Fossett pursues the old plan (we 
cannot say how it answers, for we never tried it) of burying his 
legs of mutton and suchlike things instead of hanging them. 
One of the parish scandalmongers sees him performing this singular 
operation at nightfall, and jumps to the conclusion that a wicked 
mystery of some sort is going on at the parsonage. A warrant is 
procured, the Scotch constable arrives with joy to make his 
search—by the way, Mr. Marshall seems a little vague as to the 
formalities necessary for such a proceeding as this—into the 
iniquities of “ the minister,” and is rewarded by the discovery of 
the said minister's future dinner. A passage of arms between this 
reverend man and the villain Mumford is also very good. How- 
ever, as has been said, death removes the parson, and Mumford 
makes the best of his opportunities. He succeeds in getting the 
children kidnapped, and commits them to the care of an old 


of a town which might be any one of a score of towns 
between the Irish and the North Seas. One of the victims, the 
boy, is recovered by a faithful domestic—the Northumbrian parson’s 
housekeeper—and he, Strange Chapman in ordinary nomen- 
clature, though his proper name is L’Kstrange, is the hero of the 
book. He is recognized in a grudging sort of fashion by his 
father’s brother, Sylvester Chapman, who is prevented by the 
death of Mr. Fossett and the machinations of Mumford from 
knowing the full truth about his brother, his nephew, and his 
niece ; but Strange Chapman is duly educated, sent to Cambridge, 
and finally installed in a curacy at Sheffield, which Mr. Marshall, 
with the inscrutable weakness for transparent name-disguises 
which seems to beset novelists, denominates Whittlemore. 

The real interest of the remaining part of the book consists 
almost wholly, as has been hinted already, in the sketch, evidently 
drawn from very intimate acquaintance with the facts, of the 
lower life of that curious society which was made known to a 
horiified England fifteen years ago. The worldly fortunes of 
Strange Chapman: his battles with his slimy Rector, who will not 
let him preach and takes away his character behind his back; 
the ‘‘she-bishop,” who there as everywhere is the nursing-mother 
of Evangelicalism; the Rev. Jedediah Knowles, who is the 
second scoundrel, to use dramatic phraseology, of the story; the 
good Lawyer Witton, who in the same way is the second good 
angel ; and a great many other persons, especially a very crisp but 
too little developed Calvinistic parson, who is better than his form 
of creed—all these things and persons receive due attention ; 
attention, that is to say, which is due from the general point of 
view of the story-teller. But most people who read the book will 
tuke a good deal more interest in the ratteners and the rattened, 
as well as in the really powerful description of the great deluge 
which tried to wipe Shetlield out of the list of English towns, than 
in the restitution of Strange to the dignity of his full pranomen 
and the possession of his father’s property. Parson Chapman 
is introduced as a somewhat muscular Christian, and there- 
fore, as J’unch has just informed an astonished world, an 
ancestor of “ wsthetes.” Ie, being young, sincere, and rather a 
favourite with his poor, is not at all content to take the 
ordinary tone of Sheffield society during the tyranny of Broadhead, 
who, with the same incomprehensible craving for an alias which 
has been already noticed, is called Wideface. He accordingly gets 
into the black books of the agitators, and it is easy for his old 
enemies to suborn ruffians against him, though he has committed 
no definite crime against trade rules. The actual incidents of this 
part of the book are by no means ill told, and they have special 
importance in the light which they throw just now ona not alto- 
gether dissimilar state of things in Ireland, as to which great non- 
sense has been talked by thoughtless or ill-informed persons. 
Those Englishmen who from their easy-chairs blame Irish 
landlords for not making more head against Boycotting and 
No Rent, may read Mr. Marshall with a great deal of profit. The 
complete slavery (for no other word is applicable) to which the 
members of secret associations give themselves up; the establish- 
ment of a coterie morality entirely different from the morality of 
ordinary life; the impossibility, or almost impossibility, of break- 
ing into the charmed circle from outside; the helplessness of the 
police and the upper orders; the practical reduction of society to 
the backwoods condition in which every man’s hand must guard 
his own head, if it is to be guarded at all, have rarely, if ever, been 
better indicated than in Mr. Marshall’s pages. Men forget now- 
adays with remarkabie rapidity, and it is possible that the picture 
may seem overwrought to some persons who have short memories, 
or who did not take any particular interest in the matter at the 
time. But any doubter who does not want to take the trouble of 
inquiry for himself may accept an assurance that Mr. Marshall's 
account can be justified by chapter and verse in almost every single 
particular. Not much less striking is the account of the flood 
occasioned by the bursting of the reservoir, perhaps the most 


ghastly scene, to judge from the testimony of eye-witnesses, which 
, has been witnessed in England during this century, 
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It is undoubtedly a matter for regret that a book which is so good 
as Mr. Marshall's should not be better; though, even as it is, it 
can be recommended with more confidence than most novels. 
Except in a very few instances, the novel-reader seems to be left 
to the choice between the work of skilled hands who do not 
care to put any more substance into their books than just suffi- 
cient to carry them to the end of the three volumes, and the work 
of novices who waste (or, at any rate, do not make the most of) 
the results of their industry and observation by insufficient. atten- 
tion to the general principles of construction, Half the matter in 
this book, with a little more skill in manner, would have made the 
author a not unworthy rival to Mr. Blackmore—the Blackmore of 
what may be called Britannia Infelix, as contrasted with the 
happy Western land where hurry has not yet penetrated. The 
me 5 however, is, om the whole, an improvement on Monsell 
Digby, and, with the ever-cheering examples of Balzac and other 
less famous novelists before him, there is no reason why Mr. 
Marshall should not go on improving. The great fear in such 
cases is that a man’s power of observation or imagination should 
give in just as his merely workmanlike faculty is beginning to be 
respectable. The unkind fates have provided us with more than 
one example of this in these days. However, Mr. Marshall has 
one great advantage in his field of work. The humours of 
Northumbria (in the large sense) are infinite, and they have as 
yet been only very imperfectly made use of by novelists. It is 
evident that Mr. Marshall has a wide knowledge of them, and a 
thorough sympathy with them, and the material thus given ought 
to outlast at least a suflicient number of experiments to give him 
command of it. Generally speaking, the cautions of which he is 
in need are these—to simplify his general story and concentrate 


his interest; to give his hero a more definite character and his . 


heroine some character, whether definite or not ; to shun parabases 
of fine language, and resist the devil uncompromisingly in the 
matter of stock satire. Which things if he observes stead{astly, 
he ought to do well. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


i= most valuable of our scanty supply of American bools 
for the present month is not American at all, save in the 
accident of publication, It is a new edition of the greatest of all 
those authors who are claimed, and claimed of right, as common 
to both the great sections of the English-speaking race. The 
literature in which our Transatlantic kinsmen have, as in our 
Common Law, a joint inheritance is not very extensive ; and on the 
whole, the English version of the Bible excepted, Shakspeare may 
be said to constitute the larger half of it. Messrs. Ginn and Heath 
of Boston have brought out the entire works of Shakspeare (1) in 
twenty slim octavo volumes, a convenient and not expensive 
form, and one likely to render the edition especially popular in a 
country where, in the absence of circulating libraries, the practice 
of book-buying, so nearly extinct in England, is still general. 
Price is for this reason a paramount consideration in the popu- 
larity of American books; it is this which gives to the stolen 
goods of American publishers so irresistible an advantage in 
the market, and which renders it almost impossible for Ameri- 
can authors, except the very few whose works belong to the 
list of English classics or are standard books on their own 
subjects, to obtain an extensive popularity and fair remu- 
neration from their own countrymen. Few Americans dream 
of giving for standard editions the prices that Englishmen do 
not grudge, and this not merely because large or easy for- 
tunes are rarer than with us, but because the amount laid out 
in general literature is so much larger. For this as for 
more obvious reasons, an easily accessible and yet convenient and 
legible edition of Shakspeare at a moderate price is likely to com- 
mand an even larger sale in the States than here. The present 
work will hardly compete with those accessible to the Mnglish 
purchaser, who, buying but a score or two of standard books, can 
afford the best or most attractive editions; but it is, we believe, 
exactly suited to the Transatlantic taste. It has a double series of 
notes—one set explanatory of the text, at the foot of each page, 
the other of a more general character at the close of each volume. 
Mr, Appleton Morgan (2) is doing his utmost to prove the title 
of these and other editions of the arch-dramatist of the English 
race a falsehood or a forgery. The ideathat Shakspeare could not 
possibly have written Shakspeare’s plays is not a very new one. All 
that we know—and it is strange how very little we know—of the 
most —_ of English authors, certainly goes, not to prove that 
he could not have written any or all his plays, but to render their 
duction one of the strangest phenomena of literary history. 
- Appleton Morgan effectively compares Bunyan, as described 
by Macaulay, with Shakspeare. The latter lived, if not in a less 
ducated age, yet in an age when education was even less generally 
diffused than in the reign of Charles II, The tinker’s knowledge 
of literature and history was almost limited to the Bible; his 


(1) The Complete Works of William Shakspeare. With a Life of the Poet, 
Explanat Foot-notes, Critical Notes, and a Glossarial Index. Harvard 
Edition. By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 20 vols. Boston: Ginn, 

( » & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

2) The Shakspearian Myth: William Shakspeare and Circumstantial 

vidence. By Appleton ieee, A.M., LL.B., Author of “The Law of 

Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: Crosby Lockwood 


vocabulary, though copious, is that of an uneducated man—ofaman, 
at any rate, whose education was derived from a very few books, and 
whose vocabulary doubtless was chiefly enlarged by his familiarity 
with the pulpit oratory of the Puritans. Shakspeare’s language, 
Shakspeare’s subjects, Shakspeare’s allusions, are those of a man 
of very liberal culture and very extensive experience. His 
familiarity with the classics, if it be such as might have been 
acquired at second-hand, is such as perhaps no other actor 
or man of the same rank in that day possessed. On his 
curious familiarity with the maxims and, what is still more 
surprising, with the diction of English law much has been 
written. His knowledge of other subjects still less familiar 
in that day is equally striking, if not equally extensive. 
There is scarcely any branch of knowledge to which allu- 
sions, generally apt, pointed, and marked, may not be found 
in one or other of his dramas. This impresses the ordinary 
reader of the present day much less than it ought. We are 
accustomed to hear schoolgirls prattle of science, history, and art 
on the strength of a knowledge exceedingly shallow and limited, 
picked up sometimes from handbooks, sometimes from desultor 

reading. With somewhat more caution and reserve, and wi 

much more of solid knowledge, because conscious that they do 
not enjoy the immunity of girls from ridicule, men diseuss the 
same questions in the club smoking-room; and probably few well- 
educated men who have lived in society are entirely ignorant of the 
outlines of any of the great popular studies, scientific or lite- 
rary. But in Shakspeare’s days there were no handbooks, no re- 
views, and few translations. How, then, could a man whose 
schooling must have been of the most limited kind acquire that 
wide and varied, even if it were shallow, knowledge of so man 

subjects which the writer of the plays certainly possessed? It 
hardly seems possible that he had lived in the society of scholars, 
or even of cultivated gentlemen. As regards his classical stories 
the answer is easy. None of them show such knowledge 
of Roman and Greek history and tradition as could not 
have been acquired without any knowledge of the original 
author. They might all of them have been picked up, some of 


| them evidently were picked up, at second-hand. o classical 


scholar, for example, would have brought Theseus into the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in the character in which he there appears. 
The confusion of the prehistoric King with the mediwval Duke of 
Athens is a blunder which, all pedantry apart, a Greek scholar 
could hardly have made on purpose. It is less easy to account 
for Shakspeare’s knowledge of law or medicine. It is mainly 
upon such internal evidence as this knowledge affords that the 
argument of Mr, Morgan and his predecessors is based. The pre- 
sent theorist, however, parades a certain quantity of external evi- 
dence as well—attacks on Shakspeare by name from one or two 
spiteful contemporaries and competitors, which speak of him in a 
tone that, as it would seem, even ignorant and malicious rivals 
on the stage could hardly have used of the author of works so 
full of taste and scholarship, and, even in his own time, so popular. 
The explanation suggested is that the writers in question 
knew that the plays were not written by that “Jack of all 
trades” to whom they were attributed. so, it is somewhat 
curious that their denial should have been so obscurely hinted, 
that they did not openly and directly charge him with appro- 
priating the work really done by great men who did not choose 
to avow it. To men not prepossessed with a theory they read 
more like charges of plagiarism, charges to which in that age 
a dramatist would be profoundly indifferent, and to which 
Shakspeare was unquestionably open. In truth, Mr, Morgan has 
pushed his argument so far that it upsets itself. The secret, 
according to his theory, must have been an open one. Stra 
that no enemy of the great men who are i a to have had a 
hand in the plays of which they were ashamed ever taunted them 
therewith, or that no such taunt has heen preserved in biography 
or history. Strange that there is till lately no actual trace in 
literature of scepticism as to Shakspeare’s authorship. Mr. 
Morgan proves that there was evidence of malice, that there were 
plenty of enemies and rivals willing to take from Shakspeare any 
credit that was not his due. His reasoning demands that these 
enemies should have had a shrewd suspicion of the truth, and yet 
should, from a prudence not easily understood, have hinted it only 
in language so vague and indefinite that its meaning was not dis- 
covered within a century of their death. Such works can be read 
only as strange examples of entertaining paradox; but we must 
say that in the present instance the paradox is well worked out 
and cleverly sustained ; and persons who, in this age teeming with 
books really worth attention from educated men, have leisure for 
such amusements, may occupy some hours profitably in studying 
the theory of the “ Shakspearian Myth.” 


Still more amusing are two books by Mr. F. F. Heard (3, 4)— 
books, unlike Mr. Morgan’s, consciously intended to provoke a 
laugh. We are bound to say that they achieve this purpose 
even better than his—a thing by no means common in elaborate 
collections of risible absurdities. Occasionally, however, Mr. 
Heard unintentionally provokes a laugh at his own expense. 
Intending to turn our ridicule upon an Irish bull, he misses alto- 
gether the point and practical sense of a permission to certain legal 
officials to * travel by sea from place to place within the land of 


(3) Curiosities of the Law Reporters. By Franklin F. Heard. Revised 
Edition. Beston: Soule & bugbee. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 


(4) Oddities of the Law. By Franklin F, Heard. Boston: Soule & 
Bugbee. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 
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Ireland.” Even had the permission been general “to travel by 
sea within the land,” the bull would have been only apparent, 
land being obviously equivalent to realm, and the realm including 
three miles of sea, as is well understood. No lawyer doubts the 
possibility of travelling by sea from the Land’s End to John 
0’ Groats without ever passing out of the realm of Great Britain. 
But no man who can construe the language can doubt the strict 
correctness of “ passing by sea between Bristol and Barnstaple, 
both within the land of England.” As every experienced reader 
knows, some of the best bulls on record are not of Irish origin. 
That testators should be prevented from sinning in their graves 
is the dictum of an English judge, as is the reproach to a butler 
that he had feathered his nest with his master’s bottles. The 
statute-book is full of examples, but there is hardly a better one 
than the well-known story of the amendment which, sub- 
stituting whipping and imprisonment for fine, left the penalty 
to go half to the King and half to the informer. The merely 
ludicrous anecdotes, however, are by no means the largest or the 
best part of these volumes, Many of the stories told and maxims 
recorded are instructive as well as entertaining, and some of the 
best are those which, paradoxical in form, are sound enough in 
reason and in law. Reading merely for amusement, one might 
pick up some curious legal information from Mr. Heard’s pages. 

Mrs. Shedd’s Famous Sculptors (5) is a collection of brief bio- 
graphies from 500 B.C. to the present century, the list heginning 
with Aristocles, including such names as Phidias, Michael Angelo, 
Cellini, Thorvaldsen, and ending with Thomas G. Crawford. 
Unfortunately the length of each memoir is proportioned less to 
the eminence of the subject than to the information accessible to 
the writer. 

Memorial volumes, avowedly published as such, are seldom of 
great general interest or permanent value. We have known, of 
course, exceptions to this rule, instances in which the brief records 
or scanty productions of an obscure life recorded for the benefit 
of friends have proved profoundly interesting to those who never 
heard, and otherwise never would have heard, of the person in ques- 
tion. Professor Diman (6) was evidently a man whose character and 
work made, probably deserved to make, a strong impression upon 
those with whom he came into contact; but in the writings pre- 
served there is little so original or striking as to distinguish the 
volume among the mass of biography, chiefly of undistinguished 
men, which the American press constantly pours forth. 

We have but one fault to find with The Story of a Scandinavian 
Summer (7)—that it has been told so often. Those, however, 
among our readers, if such there be, who have not yet read, or 
have had time to forget, any well-written work of travel in Norway, 
may find at least an average amount of interest in this American 
lady's narrative of her own experiences, interlarded with a good 
deal of more or less trustworthy information regarding the local 
history and legends of the country through which she passed. If 
in nowise comparable to The Land of the Midnight Sun, and un- 
fortunate in its contemporary publication, it is somewhat shorter, 
though we think, nevertheless, somewhat too long. Three months 
accidentally spent in travelling over beaten tracks hardly furnish 
real material for so solidly printed a volume. But this, as we 
have often had occasion to remark, is the characteristic vice of 
American travels and biographies. It never seems to occur to 
a Transatlantic writer that his or her experiences, his or her friends, 
may not be as interesting to the world at large as to the author, or 
that compression and omission might materially add to the popu- 
larity of books dealing so largely with matters of purely individual 
concern. 

Dr. Winchall gives the attractive title of Sparks from a 
Geologist's Hammer (8) to a collection of essays on various points, 
chiefly of scientific interest, but fairly and clearly brought within 
the reach of popular comprehension, and containing not a little 
that most men of culture will care to read. Their only drawback is 
that they deal so often with questions on which the public has heard 
a great deal, and add little to the knowledge or reasoning already 
familiar to us. Messrs. Appleton publish two more of their Home 
Volumes on Domestic Amenities and Decoration (9,10). The series 
is, as we have said, somewhat better and more readable than the 
subjects, and the extent to which they have been drawn out, would 
lead one to suppose. Mr. Hubbard’s *‘ Newspaper Directory” (11) 
would hardly fall under the denomination of literature but for its 
elaborate preface, occupying some hundred and fifty pages of very 
close type, and professed history of the newspaper press of Europe 
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Author of “ Preadamites,” &c. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1881. 
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and America, It is of course a large and heavy volume. Of far 
greater real value is a little list entitled Zhe Books of All 
Time (12), containing, however, a good many whose time, brief 
as it has been, is already almost run out. Any one desirous 
of forming a library of English classics might find ‘this 
tiny pamphlet, which could easily be carried in his waistcoat 
pocket, a very serviceable guide, or at least reminder, 
Scarcely larger, and printed in type so clear that its contents are 
even briefer than they seem, is Mr. C. D, Warner's account of 
the American newspaper (13), a brief, terse, and instructive essay 
on the character of the press of the United States. Some of the 
facts stated may convey a useful warning to any one disposed to 
place upon the statements of American journals a reliance which 
few Americans extend to them. Mr. Hassard bas contrived to 
give a new aspect—an air, if no more than an air, of origi- 
nality—to some sketches of English travel (14) by connecting 
them with the localities and characters of the famous Mr. Pick- 
wick’s story. Of very modest pretension, but real interest, are 
Mr. House’s Japanese Episodes (15), stories partly recording the 
experience of a traveller in that strange country, partly compiled 
or invented, as we understand, on a basis of fact, with such local 
and national colouring as the author’s knowledge enables him to 
give. Aunt Serena (16) is an American domestic story, of 
which, however, the scene is not laid exclusively in the States. 

Mr. Dalton collects in his Lyra Bicyclica (17) the lucubrations— 
mostly, to the good luck of the reader, brief, and often amusing, if 
not very pointed—in which some forty poets have eulogized or 
satirized the modern form of the velocipede. Zhe Decorative Sisters 
(18) has the appearance of a child’s picture-book. It is, in fact, a 
clever illustrated satire on the estheticism which has long since 
crossed the Atlantic. The League of the Iroquois(19) is a solid, 
lengthy, and painstaking epic of Indian history or tradition. But 
among the volumes of poetry on our present list, by far the most 
popular will be a new pocket edition of Mr. O. W. Holmes’s 
poetical works (20), in two neat volumes, united in a convenient 
case, 


(12) The Books of All Time: a Guide for the Purchase of Books. Com- 
piled by F. Leypoldt and L. E. Jones. New York: F. Leypoldt. 1882. 

¢ 13) The American Newspaper. An Essay. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(14) A Pickwickian Pilgrimage. By John R. G. Hassard. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881, 

(a 5) Japanese Episodes. By Edward H. House. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(16) Aunt Serena. By Blanche W. Howard, Author of “One 
Summer.” Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(17) Lyra Bicyclica: Forty Poets on the Wheel. By J. G. Dalton. 
Boston: the Author. 1880. 

(18) The Decorative Sisters: a Modern Ballad. By Josephine Pollard. 
Illustrated by W. Satterlee. New York: Randolph & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

(19) The League of the Iroquois ; and other Legends. From the Indian 
B. Hathaway. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Tribner 

0. 1882. 


(20) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 188r. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Sarurpay Ruyrew, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B, F. Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communicas 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME LI1., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28, Gd, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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